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Ab Act To etftabll^ in the Deporttxient <^ l4ib<«' ft trar^ 
kno^m as the Wottten's Bureau* 

B^U enacted hy the Senate and Bouse of J^epresentativee of the 
United Staiee of America in Congtess assembled^ That there shall be 
establii^ed in tne Deparbnent of Labor a bureau to b0 kaown as the 
Wcmen's Bureau. 

Sec. St. That tiie said bureau shall be in charge of a director^ a 
woman, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall receive an annual compensa- 
tion of $6,000. It shall bp the duty of said bureau to formulate 
standards and policies which shall promote the welfare of wage- 
earning women, improve their working . conditions, increase theit 
efficiency and advance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment, one said bureau shall have authority to investigate and 
report to the said department upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of women in industry. The director of said bureau may 
from tiiue to tinle publish the results of these investigations in such 
a manned and to such extent as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe. 

Seo. 3. That there shall be in said bureau an assistant director, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an 
annual compensation of $3,500 and shall perform sudhi duties as 
shall be prescribed by the oirector and approved by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

dso. 4. That there is hereby authorized to be employed by said 
bureau a chief clerk and such special agents, assistants, clerl^, and 
other employees at such rates of compensation and in such numbers 
as Congress may from time to time provide by appropriations. 

Seo. 6. Tliat the Secretary of Labor is hereby directed to furnish 
sufficient quarters, office furniture, and equipment, for the work of 
thislmreau. 

, Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after Its passage. 

Approved, June 5, 1920iK 
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LETTER OP SUBMITTAL. 



U. S. Department of Labor, 

Women's Bureau, 
Washington^ AugiLst 16^ 1920. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the accompanying report giving 
the results of a survey of the hours, wages, and conditions of work 
of women conductors and ticket agents on the street railways in 
Detroit (Mich.), Kansas City (Mo.), Boston, and Chicago. 

The wholesale dismissal of women conductors on the street rail- 
ways of New York City made it necessary for the department of 
women in industry of the New York State Industrial Commission 
to make an investigation in the city of New York. Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, at that time director of the Women's Bureau, offered assist- 
ance to the New York State Industrial Commission. While the 
commission, through its department of women in industry, was 
making an investigation of the facts in New York and Brooklyn, 
the Women's Bureau undertook the study of the method of employ- 
ing women in transportation in the above-mentioned cities. 

This survey was conducted by Miss Agnes L. Peterson and Mrs. 
Ethel L. Best. The report was written by Miss Mary N. Winslow. 
Manuscript copies have been submitted to the transportation com- 
panies which come under this investigation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mart Anderson, Director. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson, 

Secretary of Labor. 



" The time has come when it is neither the right of men 
nor the duty of men nor justice for men to decide prob- 
lems of work for women. 

" When the service of the worker and of the world shall 
he opened to the world workers then let us he tested 
hy our ahility to render good service^ and hy our ahility 
to he faithful in that service. If we fail then let us fail^ 
hut do not let us fail hy the direction of men or hy the 
direction of any group of people. 

''And therefore I claim that the time has com£> now 
when we women have a right to ask that we shall he free 
to lahor where our labor is needed^ that we shall he free 
to serve in the capacity for which we are fitted. No hu- 
man being can tell what another human being can do 
until, that human being has had the opportunity to test 
himself. And so it has been with wom^enP ^ 



»Dr. Anna Howard Shaw In a statement made before the National War Labor Board 
at the hearing of the case of the women street car conductors of Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
cember, 1919. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Conspicuous among the occupations which were opened to women 
at the time of our entry into the war was the work of conductor 
on street and elevated railways and subways. While women had 
been employed as ticket agents by various companies for many years, 
the woman street-car conductor was a complete innovation, and 
about her employment in this capacity have centered much discussion 
and several bitter controversies. 

When they first appeared early in 1918, women conductors, and 
to a less extent women ticket agents, were the recipients of much 
attention from the public and press who were curious and interested 
to watch the broadening of the field of industrial opportunity for 
women. While many women in many spheres were taking men's 
places in hitherto unaccustomed tasks, the conductor, by the nature 
of her work, was doing it so publicly, and her work was so open to 
mspection and comparison with that of her predecessor, that her 
success seemed particularly significant and likely to insure another 
permanently open field of work for women. 

Having once been accepted as a successful participant in transpor- 
tation work, there were two factors which were to influence the 
future employment of women in these occupations. First, Were 
the men employees going to accept women as fellow workers? 
Second, Was it going to prove possible to provide such legal regula- 
tion as might be necessary for the protection of these women workers 
and at the same time allow for the unusual difficulties with which 
a transportation company is faced in arranging the working hours 
of its employees? 

CONTROVERSIES REGARDING THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO WORK 

AS CONDUCTORS. 

The first question was soon answered in one way for the women 
conductors in Detroit and Cleveland, and in the opposite way in 
Kansas City, The history of the situation in Detroit and Cleveland, 
as it affected the employment of women, is extremely significant. 
The issue was a clear-cut one between the men on the one hand 
who wished to maintain the work of street car conductors as strictly 
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men's work, and on the other hand the women who had proved that 
they could do the work well, and who were not ready to accept their 
exclusion from an occupation where the pay was good, and the hours 
and working conditions no more unsatisfactory than in many other 
occupations considered to come within the sphere of women's ac- 
tivities. 

Women were put on as conductors during the latter part of 
August, 1918, in Cleveland, when the street railway company of that 
city claimed that it could not secure a sufficient number of men for 
this work. The men objected to the employment of women and 
threatened to strike if it continued. But a compromise was finally 
effected and the matter submitted to Department of Labor investi- 
gators, who were to decide whether the women should be retained 
during the investigation and whether there was a sufficient shortage 
of men to require the continued employment of women. The de- 
cision to retain the women during the investigation was made almost 
immediately, but after the investigation it was decided that while there 
was still a scarcity of male labor it was not sufficient to justify the 
continued employment of women. This decision was rendered by 
the investigators in spite of their statement that "It is true the 
company will have to lower its standards somewhat, owing to 
the extraction of the best men from civil life into the military serv- 
ice of the country." It was recommended that the women be dis- 
charged from the service by November 1. The women protested 
against this and brought the matter before the War Labor Board. 
They claimed that it was illegal for the company and the men em- 
ployees to make the original agreement to submit to arbitration the 
question of whether the women should be kept, as the company had 
engaged the women to work during good behavior and to be dis- 
charged only for incompetency, insubordination, or other unsatis- 
factory service. The company expressed itself as completely satis- 
fied with the work of the women, who claimed that the contracts 
between them and the company were still valid, and that they had 
not been consulted in any of the negotiations or investigations rela- 
tive to their dismissal. They also claimed that the agreement to arbi- 
trate was a disregard of their right to be employefd and to hold 
employment as long as their work was satisfactory, and was an 
abridgement of their constitutional right to work. 

The men claimed that the question of the employment of women 
was a matter between the company and the union. The union had 
an agreement with the company that no women should be employed, 
therefore the women had been engaged in disregard of this contract 
and were not parties to the discussion. The War Labor Board 
withheld decision for some time and the women were retained pend- 
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ing decision until, on December 2, the union formally demanded 
that the women be discharged, and threatened to go on strike imme- 
diately if this were not done. The strike began on December 3 and 
the War Labor Board was hurriedly appealed to by the mayor of 
Cleveland, and immediately handed down a decision that the com- 
pany should hereafter employ no more women, and that within the 
next 30 days all women should be replaced by competent men. This 
decision was not mandatory and the men refused to abide by it. 
The strike was finally settled by the following agreement between 
the union and the coippany : 

It is hereby agreed by and between the undersigned that on and after this 
date there will be no more women employed as conductors; that the Cleve- 
land Railway Co. wiU remove and displace the women that are now in its 
service as rapidly as possible. . 

This agreement was made by the officers of the union and the 
company without including the women at any stage of the negoti- 
ations. Vigorous protests by various women's organizations as well 
as by the women conductors themselves followed this settlement, as it 
seemed to be a very dangerous precedent to deny women the right 
to work in any occupation for no other reason than that their dis- 
missal was demanded by the men, and without even giving the 
women a hearing so that they might present their case. 

As a result of many protests the War Labor Board held another 
hearing which was unfortunately delayed until after all of the 
women employed as conductors had been dismissed according to the 
agreement made between the company and the union. 

The final award of the War Labor Board in this case was handed 
down on March 17, 1919, and was to the effect that the contract be- 
tween the company and the union prohibited the employment of 
women, but that the employment of women having been permitted 
because of a necessity caused by a shortage of male labor these women 
were entitled by the terms of the contract under which they were en- 
gaged to continue in this service until their employment should cease, 
either by voluntary withdrawal or by discharge for cause or for other 
sufficient reason. The board directed, therefore, that the 64 women 
conductors who had been discharged by the company pursuant to 
its agreement with the union should be reinstated. The company, 
however, decided to abide by its original agreement with the union, 
and woidd not accept the recommendations of the War Labor Board. 
In a communication to that board the president of the company 
wrote: 

If your honorable board can prevail upon Division 268 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employees of America to agree to the reinstate- 
ment of the women conductors, I shall be very glad to order their reinstatement. 
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A siinilar situation arose in Detroit in September, 1918. Women 
were taken on as street car conductors, with the consent of the union, 
whose contract with the company contained the following clause : 

It Is understood that no objection shaU be made to the employment of women 
or of colored men if necessity arises. 

The arrangement between the Detroit United Railway and its 
employees provided that the company should make its contract of 
employment with the local union of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, and should 
agree to employ as permanent employees only members of the union. 
Under this arrangement the company accepted for its employment 
any person who seemed fit, and after 48 hours' test the applicant was 
sent to the proper officer of the union to receive what is called a per- 
mit, and then after 90 days of servicej if the company found him 
competent and no reasonable objection to him was presented by the 
union, he was admitted to the union. 

According to this arrangement the women who were employed after 
September, 1918, were given permit cards, but when, after the 90- 
day period, they asked for admission into the union, they were re- 
fused, and on December 6, after the signing of the armistice, the 
union demanded the immediate dismissal of the women and refused 
to give permit cards to 16 women who had been in training and were 
ready to go on as regular conductors. 

This case was argued before the War Labor Board in January, 
1919, and was slightly different from the Cleveland case because of 
the clause in the contract between the union and the company which 
permitted the employment of women "if necessity arise." There 
were, therefore, two questions to be decided : Whether a necessity still 
existed which would justify the company in continuing to emgage 
women to work as conductors, and whether the women already work- 
ing as conductors should be dismissed, as was demanded by the union. 

The first question required a judicial interpretation of the exist- 
ence and extent of the " necessity " which, according to the terms of 
the contract, would justify the company in employing women. 
Although the women claimed that a number of the men employees 
who were being engaged as conductors were under age, or not 
sufficiently acquainted with the English language to discharge their 
duties properly, the board ruled that there was a sufficient supply of 
available male labor, if the company used diligence to find it, and 
therefore that the necessity to employ women no longer existed. 

The second question was a more fundamental one, involving as it 
did the right of a group of men to demand the discharge of women 
who had been engaged in good faith, had performed their work in 
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a satisfactory manner, and who had fulfilled all of the terms of their 
contract. 
In its decision on this subject the board stated : 

The farther issae arises whether we should say to the company, under the 
contract and circumstances, that it Is its duty to discharge the women now in 
its employ. We find no such express limitation upon the employment of women 
in the contract. And we find that without such express provision equity and 
fair dealing toward the women who have pr^ared themselves for this employ- 
ment • • • require us to hold that no such implication arises from the 
wording used and that the union must be content with the continued employ- 
ment of the women now with the company * • • until in natural course, 
by voluntary withdrawal, by discharge, or for other causes they cease their 
connection with the company. ♦ ♦ ♦ The order, therefore, will be that the 
company may retain in its employ those women now engaged in its service and 
may receive into its service the 15 already mentioned who prepared themselves 
for duty as conductors, and that the union shall issue the proper permits to 
them for such employment, but that no more women shall be employed. 

The women were therefore retained although the imion never 
issued the permits, and the Detroit case, so far as it provided that 
the women already employed should not be dismissed was a victory 
for the women, who by this decision could hold on to their jobs until 
they were ready to give them up. From the point of view of en- 
larged industrial opportunity for women, however, the result in each 
city was a decided setback for the women, as the unions so effectively 
controlled the situation that through their contracts with the com- 
panies they were able to shut out the women from this field of work. 

A very different situation obtained in Kansas City, where women 
were first employed in June, 1918. The company had wished to 
employ women in 1917, according to a statement made by the general 
manager of the company,^ but had not done so because of the opposi- 
tion of the union. In May, 1918, however, this opposition was with- 
drawn, and shortly after this 10 women were put on as conductors. 
In August, 1918, when there were 126 women employed there was 
a controversy between the imion and the Kansas City Street Eailway 
Co. regarding wages, the status of women employees, a revision of 
schedules, and the constitution of the working day. From the 
women's viewpoint the most significant thing about this controversy, 
which was submitted to the War Labor Board, was that under the 
subject "status of women employees" the union was not demand- 
ing that the women be dismissed, but that their guaranteed minimum 
pay be raised to equal the guaranteed minimum for the men. The 
decision of the War Labor Board recognized this demand and di- 
rected that "women employees shall receive equal pay with men 
for the same work, and the guaranteed minimum for women shall 

t»lM^i— — ^M^^^^— »■■■■■■■■ III I.I I ■ I ■! - I ■■■ ■■! I 11 I ■■ ■ I .11 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ .1 ■ ■ ^1 ■■^■— — — ^ 

a Monthly Labor Beylew. Bureaa of Labor Statistics, March, 1919, p. 216. 
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be increased from $60 to $75 per month, as now obtains in the case of 
men." The women's guaranty was accordingly raised to the same 
rate as the men's, but the entire award of the board was not put 
into effect, and when in February, 1919, there was a strike called to 
oblige the company to accept the full award of the board, all but 
a very small number of the women joined in the strike with the men. 
Although an interesting and important example of the possibility 
of cooperation between the men and women working in the same 
occupation, the Kansas City situation is not reflected in the general 
policy of the union, for as recently as May 13, 1920, W. D. Mahon, 
international president of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Eailway Employees of America, stated in a letter to 
the Women's Bureau : 

The dispute that was raised by our organization was against women acting 
as conductors on surface and trolley cars. Our organization took the position 
that it was no fit place for a woman to work and has decided against it 

It would appear, then, that if women are to maintain their places 
as street car conductors they must do so against the organized oppo- 
sition of the men who are engaged in this work. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK DEMAND CERTAIN LEGAL RESTRICTIONS 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 

The statement that work of a certain kind is not fit for women 
is always a telling argument, but one which needs careful examina- 
tion before it is fccep^ as'a reason for excluding them from any 
occupation. Protection of women from the ill effects of long hours 
and imsatisfactory working conditions must accompany their en- 
trance into any new occupation, and in considering opportunities 
for them it is necessary to study the methods by which the needs 
of the industry can be reconciled with legal regulation of hours and 
working conditions. It is always possible that too stringent regu- 
lations of conditions for women may curtail their opportunities 
for profitable employment. On the other hand, it is extremely 
important that certain minimum requirements below which condi- 
tions of work for women may not fall should be established for 
each industry in which they are employed. Provided that these 
standards are met, there are very few occupations which can be 
classed as unfit for women, but it is important that full information 
should be had of the extent to which these standards can be main- 
tained before large groups of women are employed in any new 
industry. It is an easy and far too frequent occurrence to have 
some group of persons declare, as did the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Bailway Employees of America, that 
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an occupation is not " fit for women,'* but in the words of the War 
Labor Board in its award in the Detroit case — 

He is no friend of the wise advance of women into the much to be desired 
Independence of self-support, who does not exercise discretion by a prudent 
discrimination between the work which women can do without Injury to 
health or subjection to unfavorable environment and that from which they 
have been heretofore excluded solely by unreasonable custom or convention 
or the^ignorance and prejudice of men. 

In an attempt to discover the exact conditions under which women 
were working as street-car conductors and to formulate a policy re- 
garding the desirability of their employment in this capacity the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor made an investigation early in 1917 of women street-railway 
employees in New York City and Brooklyn.* 

After a consideration of the nature of the work, working condi- 
tions, and hours the report of this investigation states : 

It is practically impossible to make the conditions of street-railway employ- 
ment even tolerably endurable to women employees and the operation of street 
cars is one of the last occupations into which women should be lured or forced. 

This conclusion was based on facts collected in one city where 
hours for women were long and irregular, where they were low on 
the seniority list, and their wages not up to the current market price 
for male labor. Many instances were quoted in this report which 
indicated that conditions were much in need of improvement. But 
it is equally true that in other communities satisfactory adjustments 
have been made to permit of the employment of women ticket agents 
and conductors, if not under ideal conditions, still under conditions 
no worse and often better than in many other industries where the 
woman worker is an accepted fact. 

One of the most conspicuous attempts to regulate conditions for 
women employed in transportation occurred in New York State in 
1919, when a law was passed which limited the hours of women in 
transportation to 9 in any day and 54 in any week. This law also 
prohibited the employment of women after 10 p. m. or before 7 a. m. 
and required that the nine hours of work should be consecutive ex- 
cept for one hour for lunch. The companies in New York City 
claimed that they could not employ women under these conditions, 
and large numbers of the women were dismissed. This resulted in 
great criticism of the law from the women employees who were 
discharged and from certain organizations which were opposed to 
any special legislation for women. It was claimed that solely be- 
cause of this special legislation thousands of women had lost their 
jobs and their means of livelihood, and there was much agitation for 

s Benjamin M. Sqnlres, Woman Street Railway Bmployeea, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Monthly Labor Reylew, May, 1018. 
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the repeal of the law. A very different aspect of the matter, how- 
ever, was brought out by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor when in June, 1919, it made an 
investigation relative to the employment of women in transportation 
companies in Greater New York. This investigation discovered the 
very significant fact, that while the law regulating the employment 
of women in transportation was not approved and put into effect 
until May 12, 1919, the companies had begun to lay off their women 
employees in November, 1918. Since that time large additions had 
been made to the force of men in the occupations in which women had 
been employed, to such an extent that the total number of employees 
had increased considerably from November, 1918, to May, 1919. 
That compliance with the law regulating the hours of Employment of 
women would have involved considerable readjustment was brought 
out in this report, which stated that on May 1, 1919, only 17 per cent 
of the total number of women employed at that time were complying 
with all the provisions of the law. The fact, however, that the 
women were beiitg laid off for many months before the passage of 
the law, and that the companies had made no readjustments in an 
attempt to meet the provisions of the law, but instead had resorted 
to the wholesale dismissal of the women, seemed to indicate that 
women had not been considered as a permanent factor, and had been 
employed only during the temporary emergency and labor shortage 
caused by the war. 

PURPOSE OP TfflS INVESTIGATION. 

Here, then, was the situation with which the women employed 
in transportation were faced. They were denied opportunity for 
work as conductors in Detroit and Cleveland because they were not 
wanted by the union, although the companies were willing and 
anxious to keep them on; dismissed from their work as conductors 
and ticket agents in New York because the company claimed they 
could not meet the requirements of a law; and at least one oflScial 
report declared that unavoidable conditions of work on the street 
cars made it very undesirable for women. And yet it was known 
that women were being employed as conductors and ticket agents in 
many other localities without undue hardships to them and without 
antagonism from the men who worked with them. 

It was to add to the small amoimt of information which was avail- 
able relative to this situation that the Women's Bureau undertook 
this investigation. The purpose of the investigation was to dis- 
cover in several localities the hours of work and wages for women 
street car conductors and ticket agents ; the relation of the work of 
women to that of men^ as shown by methods of granting seniority 
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rights to men and women, and by special regulations for women; 

and the effect on hours and numbers of women employed of the 

enforcement of legal regulation of hours for women employed in 

transportation. 

TIME AND SCOPE OP SURVEY. 

With these points in mind the cities of Detroit, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and Boston were chosen. Women were employed as con- 
ductors in Detroit and Kansas City. In Detroit they were working 
against the wishes of the union, and prior to August 26, 1919, there 
had been no regulation of their hours of work. After that time, 
however, their hours were limited to 10 a day and 54 a week. In 
Kansas City the union had not objected to the employment of the 
women as conductors, but had cooperated with them in an effort 
to raise their wage. In this city women were employed under a 
law which regulated their hours to 9 a day and 54 a week. 

Women ticket agents and collectors were employed in Boston and 
Chicaga In Boston before July 17, 1919, their hours were limited 
by law to 10 a day and 54 a week. After that date the hours per- 
mitted were 9 a day and 48 a week. The hours of the women ticket 
agents in Chicago were limited by law to 10 a day and 70 a week. 
In none of the four cities was night work prohibited by law. 

The material for this report was gathered in June, July, and 
September, 1919, and in January, 1920. The officials of the De- 
troit United Railways, the Chicago Elevated trains, and the Boston 
Elevated Railway offered the fullest cooperation to the agents of 
the Women's Bureau, and to their helpfulness is due much of the 
value of the material gathered. The Kansas City Street Railways 
Co. was not willing to permit examination of its records, but gave 
some information through personal interviews. 

UNUSUAL REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY FOR TRANSPORTATION 

COMPANIES. 

Before considering the conditions which exist for either women 
ticket agents or conductors it is necessary to emphasize the special 
difficulties with which transportation companies are faced in ar- 
ranging the hours of their employees. Transportation lines must 
furnish continuous service, which involves night work and Sunday 
work for both ticket agents and conductors, and makes necessary 
special adjustments if women are to be employed and still given 
adequate protection. Not only must service be continuous but it 
must be adequate to handle the crowds which come regularly at cer- 
tain hours of the day and night, and yet in the interests of efficiency, 
during the part of the day when travel is light there must be a corre- 
sponding shrinkage in the number of cars sent out. The necessity 
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for having cars run continuously with occasional " peaks " in their 
number to handle the crowds which come at special times of the 
day, results in many schedules which must be separated into two 
and occasionally three parts, with a period of waiting between each 
part, making a very long working day, although the actual hours 
worked may not be excessive. 

There is no opportunity for shutting down the plant to provide 
for one day of rest in seven, as there is no day or night in the week 
on which some part of the public does not wish to use their trans- 
portation facilities; therefore, a weekly holiday for employees on 
transportation lines can only be arranged by a complicated system 
providing for days off and extra employees to substitute for those 
absent. The weather is also a very important feature in the main- 
tenance of transportation service. The worse the weather and the 
more difficult it is to maintain service, the more important does this 
service become. At a time of blizzard weather, with sickness taking 
its toll of workers, most industries expect a reduction in the number 
of their employees and a corresponding reduction in output. It 
is not so with transportation companies. If they have a reduction in 
the number of their employees they must still keep the usual number 
of cars running, which must be manned by trained operatives. This 
means not only the maintenance of an " extra " force to meet such 
emergencies, but also occasionally extra duty for the regular force. 
Another factor which will materially affect the arrangement of street- 
car runs is the geography of the city. In one town with a thickly settled 
area to be served runs can be short, while in another with a spread- 
out settlement and many suburbs it may be impossible to arrange 
short runs, and if a conductor must have a short schedule she must 
be relieved before her run is completed. Special excursions, ball 
games, theaters, conventions, and other such events also add to the 
irregularities of the demands on transportation, and the, problems 
attendant upon the arrangement of schedules. Accidents or delays 
to the car, which can not be forseen or prevented, are another factor 
contributing to the difficulty of keeping a conductor's daily hours 
of work within certain definite limits. 

The hours of both the ticket agents and conductors are affected 
by these special conditions, but the problem of arranging schedules 
for the conductors is much the more serious of the two. A ticket agent 
has a fixed place of work, and the hours for a group of agents can 
be arranged in shifts with definite relief periods, the main problem 
with them being to arrange the work of extras who are engaged to 
take the place of absentees, to fill in at rush hours, and to serve dur- 
ing relief periods, so that their hours of work are not too long, 
irregular, or too few to insure an adequate wage. Special arrange- 
ments must be made in the case of ticket agents, to eliminate night 
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work for the women. The hours for the conductors are very much 
more difficult to arrange. Schedules for this group must be de- 
pendent on the routes of their cars, and on the number of cars which 
must be run at different times of the day. All the difficulties with 
which a transportation company is faced are reflected in the runs 
scheduled for the conductors. An arrangement of schedules which 
may be perfectly easy to bring about and perfectly satisfactory for 
ticket agents may be quite impossible for conductors. The two 
occupations are no more similar than that of a waitress and a 
cashier in a restaurant, yet because, presumably, they may both be 
employed by the same company, legislation to regulate their hours 
has been drawn up for both groups together without special consid- 
eration of the very different demands of the two occupations. 

The difference in the requirements of the work, in the arrange- 
ment of hours, and in the attitude of the unions for the two groups 
has appeared so marked in the four cities studied that in this report 
the ticket agents and collectors are considered separately, as it was 
felt that the adjustments made for one group could, because of the 
absolutely different conditions imder which the other group must 
work, have no comparative significance. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK FOR WOMEN STREET CAR CONDUCTORS. 

The special regulations which govern the hours of work for women 
conductors are nearly the same in Detroit and Kansas City. The law 
of Missouri provides for a weekly limitation of 54 hours and a daily 
limitation of 9 hours of work for women in transportation. The 
law does not prohibit night work nor limit the number of hours 
within which work must be completed. The Michigan law before 
August 26, 1919, did not regulate in any way the hours of women 
in transportation, but after that date a law became effective which 
limited their hours to 10 a day and 54 a week. As in Missouri, the 
Michigan law does not limit the number of hours within which the 
day's work must be completed, nor is night work prohibited. The 
only difference, then, between the regulations under which women 
work in the two cities is that in Detroit they may not work longer 
than 10 hours, while in Kansas City they can work only nine hours 
in any one day. 

The method of adjusting the women's schedules in order to con- 
form to the provisions of the law was quite different in the two 
cities. Particularly interesting is the way in which the women's 
schedules were worked out in Kansas City. It was the policy of the 
company in that city to arrange for an eight-hour day for the women 
conductors, although the law would permit nine hours of work. As 
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practically all of the runs on the line on which the women were 
employed were considerably over eight hours, the women's schedules 
were arranged so that they took only one part of a run, being trans- 
ferred then to a short part of another run. In Detroit an attempt 
was made to meet the legal requirements by limiting the women to 
a choice of runs which did not exceed 10 hours. 

In addition to the legal regulations of their hours, the schedules 
of women conductors are further influenced by their standing on the 
seniority list. This list is maintained in both Detroit and Kansas 
City for men and women employees together. Position on the list 
is determined by the length of service, the newcomers being put at 
the bottom of the list and gradually rising on it as more recent em- 
ployees appear and older ones leave the service. When the schedules 
are posted for the week each employee is given his choice of runs, 
the person highest on the seniority list having the first choice. 

The term " choice of runs " is one frequently used by transporta- 
tion companies, but where this term is used it must be emphasized 
that it does not mean the runs which were most desired by either 
group. There is only one person among all the conductors who has 
absolute freedom of choice to select the run he most desires. That 
one person is the one who stands first on the seniority list. He has 
the entire lot of runs to choose from, and his choice is valid testi- 
mony of what he considers the most desirable run. The lower a 
conductor's standing on the seniority list, the more undesirable are 
the runs from which he must make a choice. As the women are 
far down on the list the runs chosen by them can not be considered 
as an indication of the runs they would prefer, their " choice " in 
many cases being so restricted as to become practically " Hobson's 
choice." 

Although because of the complexity of the subject of hours for 
conductors it is necessary to present the detailed figures for each 
city separately, an outline of the conditions will serve to illustrate 
the most significant facts in the two cities investigated. 

Daily hours. 

According to the runs scheduled for the women on week days dur- 
ing one week in January in Detroit, the daily hours of work were 
less than lOJ for 98.4 per cent of the women. For Saturday runs 
during the same period 69.7 per cent of the women were scheduled 
for less than lOJ hours on duty. Sunday runs were very much 
shorter, and during this week in January 75.8 per cent of the women 
were scheduled for runs with less than 8J hours on duty. 

In Kansas City the schedules of 10 women for one week showed 
only one with as long as nine hours of actual work. The greater 
number were scheduled for between seven and eight hours of work a 
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day. Sunday runs for Kansas City women conductors were also 
short — three, four, and five hours, with only one as long as six hours. 

The peculiar needs of transportation service, however, do not per- 
mit the consideration solely of the actual hours of work. Where the 
day's work is broken up into several parts the time within which the 
work is done, or the "over-all" hours, becomes significant. Con- 
siderable stress has been laid by different authorities on the hard- 
ships of the long hours consumed by the day's work on the street 
cars, although these hours have not all been spent in actual work. 
During this study interviews were held with many women con- 
ductors, and an attempt was made to combine the choice of runs with 
the seniority rights of those ichoosing the rims in order to find out 
which arrangement of schedules was considered most desirable. It 
was found to be quite impossible to make any accurate statement on 
this subject, as the choice of special schedules was affected many 
times by individual matters. Some women liked the schedules with 
long over-all hours, as they then had time for a rest between the 
two shifts, some preferred the straight runs, some liked to get home 
at midday for lunch, and some liked a schedule that gave them a 
little time off in the middle of the day. 

Over-all hours, then, within certain bounds, may be considered as 
being of only limited significance, although they give a clearer picture 
of the conditions under which the conductors' work is done than 
would be afforded by a discussion merely of the actual hours worked. 

Forty-two per cent of the womto conductors in Detroit on week 
days in January were scheduled to finish their day's work in less than 
11 hours, and 54.7 per cent of them were scheduled to finish in less 
than 12J hours. Over-all hours on Saturday were longer, for only 
28.8 per cent of the women were scheduled for runs with less than 
11 hours over all, while 69.7 per cent were scheduled for runs with 
less than 13J hours over all. Sunday runs were, with one exception, 
straight runs, so that the actual and over-all hours coincided. 

The over-all hours in Kansas City, as given for 10 women, were 
even shorter than those in Detroit. The longest period required to 
perform the day's work was 13 hours and 18 minutes, 10, 11, and 12 
being the more usual hours. 

Hours beginning and ending. 

Moi;e important to the worker than her over-all hours are the 
hours at which she must begin and end her day's work, although 
in this case, too, individual preference plays so large a part that it 
is difficult to draw a hard and fast rule as to which is the more 
desirable time. The hours of beginning and ending work for the 
majority of the women conductors in Detroit seemed, however, to 
be the most undesirable conditions connected with their work. Dur- 
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ing one week in January, 48 per cent of the women were scheduled 
for week-day runs which began between 4 and 6 in the morning 
and almost all of these runs ended between 6 and 9 in the evening. 
Another large group of women, 25 per cent, was scheduled for runs 
which began between 2 and 4 in the afternoon, which meant that 
they must work late into the night. In fact over one-third of the 
women had week-day runs which were scheduled to end between 
midnight and 2 in the morning. On Saturday almost the same pro- 
portion of women as on week days were scheduled for the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon starting hours, but on Sunday 54 per cent of 
the women were scheduled for runs beginning late in the day and 
finishing between 11 p. m. and 2 a. mt 

As the runs scheduled for women are based entirely upon their 
standing on the seniority list which is maintained for men and 
women together, and as the women have been employed for a very 
much shorter time than the men and consequently have a low stand- 
ing on the list, their choice is apt to be limited to runs with un- 
desirable beginning and ending hours. The women in Kansas City 
were also on the same seniority list as the men and were limited in 
their choice of runs to those not exceeding nine hours, but the method 
of arranging their runs in two parts, one long and one short, tended 
to make the avail?,ble choice more desirable. 

Weekly hours. 

A record of the actual weekly hours of work for the women in 
Detroit shows that 24 out of 61 women worked mpre than 54 hours, 
the legal maximum during one week, the largest single group, 13, or 
21.3 per cent, having worked between 54 and 60 hours. In Kansas 
City the record of 10 women showed 1 woman who had worked 
more than 60 hours, against the rules of the company which limited 
hours to 54, 4 who worked from 50 to 53 hours, 3 who worked between 
40 and 48^ hours, and 2 who worked between 30 and 35 hours. 

Reasons for daily and weekly hours longer than those permitted 
by law. 

The scheduled hours and actual hours worked do not always coin- 
cide, as there may be occasions on which, because of lateness, accident, 
or assignment to extra runs, a conductor's hours may be lengthened, 
or because of transfer to another than the scheduled run her hours 
may be shortened. 

It was possible to secure a record of the actual daily hours of work 
for the women conductors in Detroit during one week in January. 
This record showed 42 instances in which the runs exceeded 10 hours. 
For only 18 of these runs were the scheduled hours more than 10, 
lateness, accident, or extra trips having prolonged the hours of the 
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remaining 24 until they exceeded the legal limit. The fact, however, 
that in January more than 43 per cent of the women in Detroit were 
scheduled for week-day runs with 9^ and less than 10 hours on duty 
seemed to indicate that the daily scfiedules are based on so nearly the 
maximum legal time that any slight lateness or accident would make 
illegal overtime almost imavoidable. The practice in Kansas City of 
basing the schedules on considerably less than the legal daily maxi- 
mum seems to have produced better results as far as the law is con- 
cerned. 

Of the 11 Detroit women who worked 60 hours and over during 
one week it is extremely significant to note that all but two of them 
had worked seven days in spite of the fact that it was the stated 
policy of the company to arrange for one day of rest during every 
seven. For a total group of 24 who worked over 54 hours, 11 worked 
seven days and 13 worked six days in the week. It seems possible 
from these figures that adherence to the policy of one day of rest 
each week would result in a considerable shortening of the long 
weekly hours which are a real hardship to the women in addition to 
being an infringement of the law. 

Night work. 

Night work is not prohibited by law in either Detroit or Kansas 
City. Many women conductors were found in Detroit whose sched- 
ules required them to work far into the night, 2 a. m. being no 
uncommon hour for them to end their runs. In Kansas City, how- 
ever, the women were not allowed by the company to work between 
8 p. m. and 5 a. m. and none of the schedules obtained from 10 women 
conductors showed that this rule had been infringed. The continued 
employment of the women in Kansas City shows that this self- 
enforced standard is not too arduous for the company to maintain 
for the protection of its women employees from the hardships of 
night work. 

Wages. 

One of the chief reasons for which the women have fought to re- 
tain their positions as conductors is found in the rate of pay, which 
compares very favorably with rates prevalent in other industries 
where women are employed. According to the reports given by 
47 women conductors in Detroit only one of them had ever received 
as high a wage in any former occupation as she was getting for her 
work as a conductor. Each of these women testified that she was 
getting more than $27 a week as a conductor, and only one had pre- 
viously made as much as that. 

The wage received by the women street car conductors in Detroit 
was considerably higher than in Kansas City. More than 44 per 
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cent of the women in Detroit received over $33 during one week 
in January. In Kansas City a wage of $75 a month based on 50 
hours and 38 minutes of work during one week is guaranteed to both 
men and women. It was impossible to secure figures showing the 
actual earnings of the women in that city, but the fact that the 
company objected to this guaranty, as they said the women did not 
work long enough to earn it, indicates that $75 a month, or slightly 
over $18 a week, can be considered a usual wage for women con- 
ductors in Kansas City. This comparatively low wage is probably 
due partly to the fact that the women in Kansas City have special 
schedules arranged for them and are considered as a separate group. 
In Detroit, where the women receive a much higher wage, they take 
their runs as they come without any special arrangement of schedules 
for their benefit, but because of their standing on the seniority list 
their choice of runs is limited. The runs available for choice by 
the women would, of course, increase in desirability as the period 
of their employment becomes longer and they rise on the seniority 
list, but it is only seniority and the limitation to runs not exceeding 
10 hours a day or 54 hours a week which differentiates the women 
from the men street car conductors in Detroit. This lack of differ- 
entiation is shown in the similarity of the wage rate for men and 
women in that city. In January the median wage for the men con- 
ductors in Detroit was $39.40 and for the women $31.69, 

Comparison of men's and women's runs. 

The low standing of the women on the seniority list in Detroit 
is reflected by a comparison of the hours of beginning and ending 
the runs for which they were scheduled with those for which the 
men were scheduled. Apparently the men, who all had their choice 
of runs before the women, preferred the runs which began early 
in the morning, as 78 per cent of them were scheduled for week-day 
runs beginning between 4 and 6 a. m., while only 48 per cent of the 
women had such hours of beginning. Only 9 per cent of the men 
began their work in the afternoon between 2 and 4 o'clock, while 
25 per cent of the women started work at this time. The difference 
between the ending hours for the men and women indicates an even 
more successful selection on the part of the men, for 39 per cent of 
them on week days and 52 per cent on Saturdays finished their 
day's work between 2 and 4 p. m., while no women had runs sched- 
uled for these early-ending hours. On the other hand, 34 per cent 
of the women on week days and 25 per cent on Saturdays were 
scheduled to end their daiy's work between midnight and 2 a. m., 
while ohly 8 per cent of the men's week-day runs and 6 per cent of 
tiieir Saturday runs had such ending hours. The Sunday runs for 
the two groups show an even more striking differentiation, 75 per 
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cent of the men being scheduled to begin their runs in the morning 
between 4 o'clock and noon, while 95 per cent of the women were 
scheduled to start work between noon and 8 p. m. Apparently the 
men liked and, by exercising their seniority privileges, secured 
early working hours on Sunday, for 47 per cent of them were sched- 
uled to finish their runs on Sunday between 1 and 6 p. m, whUe 
no women finished their work during these hours. 

Where men and women are on the same seniority list, a situation 
such as this is bound to arise when the- women are newcomers and 
have a low seniority standing. If the employment of women were 
to continue, however, they would have a larger* lot of runs open to 
them for choice and their hours would be more nearly comparable in 
desirability with those of the men. 

E£Fect of law regulating hours. 

In Detroit a law went into effect on August 26, 1919, limiting the 
hours of work for women in transportation to 10 a day, and 64 a 
week. There was no evidence to show that women had been dis- 
missed because of the difficulty of complying with the terms of this 
law. There was a smaller number of women employed in January, 
1920, than in July, 1919, before the law went into effect, but this re- 
duction was probably due to a normal labor turnover and to the fact 
that the company was not permitted by the terms of its contract with 
the union to hire any new women. This law did result, however, in 
a considerable curtailment of the actual hours of work for women. 
In July only 80.9 per cent of the women conductors were scheduled 
for rims with less than lOJ hours on duty, but in January 98.4 per 
cent of all the week-day runs scheduled for women required less 
than 10^ hours. Although, during the week in January for which 
the figures were gathered, there were a number of cases in which 
women were not only scheduled for but actually worked more than 
the number of hours permitted by law, the record of shortened hours 
is a good one when allowance is made for the fact that during that 
week the company wag struggling with a shortage of employees due 
to an influenza epidemic, and unusually long or extra runs were 
necessarily assigned to some of the women employees in order to 
maintain the service. 

In Kansas City the women have always been employed under a 
law limiting their hours of work to 9 a day and 54 a week, and the 
company did not find this too much of a handicap to take them on 
as new employees in 1918 when labor was scarce. 

Perhaps the fact that the employment of women has continued 
under the conditions imposed by law in these two cities is due to 
the lack of restriction of the length of over-all hours. In Kansas 
City the prohibition by the company of work for women between 
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8 p. m. and 5 a. m. provides, of course, a certain limitation of over-all 
hours, but this limitation is so broad that it would affect only a 
very limited number, if any, of the runs on which a conductor might 
be employed. As the arrangement of schedules in regard to the 
matter of over-all hours is so technical a matter dependent upon the 
season, the locality, and the events which take place in that locality, 
and as there has been considerable testimony on the part of the 
women who work as conductors that, under certain conditions, a 
break in the working day ^ with consequent long over-all hours is 
preferable to one straight shift, it would seem that the most success- 
ful law, both from the point of view of the employer and of the 
women eipployed, would either leave the adjustment of over-all 
hours to the cooperative effort of the management and its employees, 
or if a limitation is to be put into the law this limitation should be 
established for separate communities by people with expert knowl- 
edge of local conditions and of the necessities of a transportation 
system. 

Conclusion. v 

On the whole, the facts reported for these two cities do not show 
any royal road to ideal conditions for women street car conductors. 
The Kansas City women had comparatively short hours and no 
night work, but their wage rate did not compare favorably with that 
of the Detroit conductors. The Detroit women worked longer hours, 
at night, and frequently seven days a week, but their pay was good, 
and each woman who was interviewed foimd the work congenial, 
not too taxing physically, and better paid than any work she had 
ever done before. 

Although conditions were not ideal, however, no particular reason 
was disclosed either through a careful study of hours and wages, or 
through investigation of actual working conditions, or through inter- 
views with the women themselves, to prove that the work of a street 
car conductor was unfit for women. On the contrary it seemed to 
combine many advantages not always found iix the traditional occu- 
pations for women. 

Street car ccmductors do not have to stand continuously, they get 
plenty of fresh air and variety of employment, there is no heavy 
work to be done, their wages are good, and their hours are no longer 
than in many other occupations in which women have worked for 
years. Forty-six women conductors in Detroit told the investigators 
of the Women's Bureau that they preferred the work of a conductor 
to any work they had ever done before. Only one woman, who used 
to drive a rural free-delivery wagon, liked her previous occupation 
better. No evidence was found to show that the work on the street 
cars involved exposure to risks or dangers which women are not 
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facing and coping with successfully in other forms of work. The 
10-hour day and 54-hour week law in Detroit, although adherence 
to it had not been absolute, seemed to have resulted in a considerable 
shortening of hours for the women without decreasing their numbers 
or their pay. Whether, under the peculiar conditions incident to 
the conduct of a transporti^tion system, absolute adherence to an in- 
elastic regulation of hours can be arranged for without handicapping 
the women can not be asserted from any facts included in this survey. 
The difficulties with which both the companies and the women 
were faced in complying with the law in Detroit and Kansas City 
emphasizes, however, the need for a very careful study of local con- 
ditions before any phase of a transportation law is decided upon, 
with a view to determining possible local adjustments to make com- 
pliance more feasible and less likely to wreak disaster upon those^ 
it was framed to benefit. 

CONDITIONS OP WORK FOR WOMEN TICKET AGENTS AND 

COLLECTORS. 

The conditions under which women ticket agents and collectors 
were employed in Chicago and Boston showed several very important 
adjustments which had been made in order to make the work satis- 
factory for them. These adjustments were the outcome of years 
of experience, as women have been employed in this capacity in 
both cities for many years. In fact this work has come to be ac- 
cepted as "women's work " in both communities, for in Boston prac- 
tically the entire force of collectors and in Chicago over half of the 
ticket agents are women. 

Although called by different names in the two cities the duties 
of the ticket agent and collector are nearly the same. The ticket 
agent sells and receives tickets and makes change, while the collec- 
tor merely makes change. At the end of the day's work each must 
make up simple accoimts. 

The law regulating the work of these women limits their hours 
to 10 a day and 70 a week in Chicago, and in Boston to 9 a day and 
48 a week. Prior to July 17, 1919, the hours of the Boston collectors 
were limited to 10 a day and 54 a week. Night work is not pro- 
hibited by law in either city. In the light of these legal regulations 
it is interesting to see how in each city conditions are far in advance 
of those required by law. 

Daily hours. 

Although 10 hours of work per day is permitted in Chicago and 
9 hours in Boston, in both places the 8-hour day is the rule for the 
women. In both cities the 8-hour day for regular collectors is 
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achieved by arranging the working day into three straight 8-hour 
shifts, and two or more "split trick shifts" or shifts whose hours 
do not coincide with those of the three straight shifts or which are 
divided into two parts with a period of waiting between but for 
which the total hours worked do not exceed eight. 

Hours of extras. 

In addition to the regular agents whose time is spent on one of 
these shifts there is a group of extra agents whose work must be 
more irregular, as they are engaged to fill in in case of absences or 
unusual demands at certain stations. It is the work of this group 
of extras which is particularly difficult to arrange, as they are used 
for more or less emergency and irregular service yet must be guar- 
anteed sufficient work to yield an adequate wage, and their hours 
must be arranged so that they are protected from excessively long 
or irregular shifts. In both Chicago and Boston the extras as well 
as the regulars seem to be assured of fairly regular and remunera- 
tive work. During a 16-day period in Chicago more than one-half 
of the extra agents did not work over 8 hours on any one day, and 
during a 14-day period in Boston more than two-thirds of the extra 
collectors did not work more than 8 hours in any one day. 

Eegularity of work for extras seems to have been more success- 
fully arranged for in Chicago than in Boston, for in the former 
city during a 16-day period, only 7.8 per cent of the extra agents 
worked less than 11 days, while in Boston during a 14-day period 
over 34 per cent worked less than 7 days. In Boston, however, every 
extra is guaranteed and paid for 6| hours' work for six days a week, 
unless she is disqualified by reporting late or refusing to take the 
position assigned to her. In Chicago extras are guaranteed pay for 
thr^ hours' work only when they are called. 

Seniority. 

Although the shifts and the stations for work for collectors and 
agents are so similar as to make choice of shift or division on which 
to work less important than the choice of runs for conductors, there 
is still, of course, a considerable range of desirability both as to hours 
and location of work for the agents and collectors. Seniority lists 
are maintained, therefore, in both Boston and Chicago. In Chicago 
where a number of men are employed as agents for night work and 
duty at special stations four seniority lists are maintained, one each 
for the men and women regular and extra collectors. Promotion is 
made from the extra list to the regular list in order of seniority, and 
choice of location of station and shift is also given according to 
seniority standing. 
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Six-day week. 

In addition to the careful arrangement of hours, and the guaranty, 
the Boston agents are given one day off each week, this being made 
possible by the employment of relief collectors who are engaged to 
take the place of regular collectors on their days off. No such ar- 
rangement is made in Chicago, where the agents work a 7-day week. 

Night work. 

In New York City it was claimed that the prohibition of night 
work for women must automatically eliminate them from their work 
with transportation companies, but Chicago has proved ,that this 
form of protection for women can be voluntarily and successfully 
adopted without handicapping their work in any degree. In that 
city, although there is no legal restriction against night work for 
women, this is entirely eliminated, and has been ever since women 
were employed, by the hiring of men especially to work on the night 
shift. It is only on the night shift that men are considered an im- 
portant factor in the group of ticket agents, and they are hired for 
and have seniority rights only for this duty, although a limited 
number of men work on the day shifts at special stations. In Boston 
night work for women, again not contrary to law, is eliminated be- 
cause the lines do not run all night, and so there are several hours 
during which no one is employed. 

Wages. 

Wages for collectors and ticket agents are not so high as for con- 
ductors but are still far in advance of those paid in many other in- 
dustries where women are employed. In Chicago the regular agents 
receive $66.15 every 15 days. During the period studied extra agents 
in Chicago received almost as large a wage as the regulars, the 
median rate for women being $61.04 for 15 days' work. In Boston 
the wage was not so high as in Chicago. For the regulars the wage 
for a 14-day period was $46.08, and for the extras the median wage 
received during this period was $40.38. The wages for Chicago and 
Boston are hardly comparable, however, as during the 15-day period 
in Chicago, 15 days were worked by the regular agents, while in 
Boston, because of the observance of the 6-day week, pay for a 14-day 
period represents pay for only 12 days of work. The daily rate for 
eight hours' work in Boston is $3.84, and in Chicago $4.41, which 
compares very favorably with rates in other occupations at which 
women are employed. 

Attitude of th^ unions. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the employment of women 
as ticket agents and collectors in these two cities is the way in which 
better hours and wages for them have been achieved. Women are 
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members of the union in both Chicago and Boston, and it is with 
the assistance of the union that their hours have been shortened and 
their wages increased. In Chicago at the time when the 10-hour law 
for women was about to be passed in Illinois the union worked for 
this law, appearing before the legislature in favor of it, although 
its members were threatened with a reduction in pay. In subsequent 
strikes on the street railways the women have stood with the men in 
their efforts to improve conditions. The result in Chicago has been 
that conditions for women employed on the elevated railways are far 
ahead of the maximum legal requirement, and adjustments have been 
made, as in the elimination of night work for women, which can 
serve as an example to many other communities. 

In Boston women have been full-fledged members of the union 
since 1912, when they were taken in after a strike on the part of 
the men, in which they had offered to join. By agreement with the 
union the eight-hour day has been established as the standard, al- 
though the legal limit is nine hours. Of course, the fact that in 
Boston practically all of the collectors are women, makes the attitude 
of the union toward them less significant than in Chicago, where there 
are both men and women agents, but the whole attitude of the unions 
in both cities is very different from their behavior in other localities 
toward the women street car conductors. 

E£Fect of law regulating hours. 

During the period of this investigation more stringent provisions 
as to hours were put into force for the women collectors in Boston, 
where they had previously worked under a law which permitted 10 
hours of work a day and 54 hours a week. The law which went 
into force on July 17, 1919, cut down the hours which they might 
work to 9 a day and 48 a week. This new law required an extensive 
rearrangement of schedules for the women who under the 10-hour 
law had worked from 9 to 10 hours, and under the new 9-hour law 
were to have their hours reduced by the company to 8 a day. This 
shortening of hours does not seem to have curtailed the employ- 
ment of women collectors. The company had originally expected 
that under the new arrangement of 8-hour shifts they would have 
to enlarge their force of collectors. At about the time when the 
new law went into effect, however, the fare was raised to 10 cents, 
which, besides causing some reduction in traffic, so lightened the 
work of making change — as pennies were seldom handled with a 
10-cent fare — ^that a slightly smaller number of collectors was 
needed. There was no substitution of men for women, and no 
special difficulty was reported in arranging the women's schedules 
to comply with the law. At the same time the actual hours worked 
and the amount of overtime were considerably reduced; while there 
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was an increase in the wage rate, so that weekly earnings were 
greater than they had been under the longer schedules. 

Conclusion. 

The records from these two cities show that with the 8-hour day 
and 6-day week, without night work, and with a wage far superior 
to that paid women in many other occupations, the woman ticket 
agent and collector is an accepted and permanent fact in two large 
cities. The fact that these conditions are far better than those pre- 
•scribed by law in the same communities, shows that some other con- 
tributory factor must be present when women are dismissed from 
this work because of the requirement for them of reasonable hours 
of work. In the matter of the length of over-all hours the same 
difficulty is met as with the conductors. It is essential that some 
of the shifts should be broken into two parts so that the " peaks " 
of traffic may be satisfactorily handled. Many women prefer the 
broken shifts, as they find eight hours too long to work steadily at 
such a confining task. This is a subject which will require long 
and careful study before a decision can be made as to an advisable 
limit for the time within which this work must be done, and here 
again is a task for persons with very expert knowledge of local 
conditions and the requirements of a transportation system. 
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PART IL 

DETAILED REPORTS OF HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF 
WORK FOR WOMEN CONDUCTORS AND TICKET AGENTS 
IN DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, BOSTON, AND CHICAGO. 

THE WOMAN CONDUCTOR. 

No description of the work of any group of women is complete 
without the testimony of representative members of that group. 
Believing that the opinions and experiences of the women street-car 
conductors of Detroit would add significance to any report of their 
hours and conditions of work, 47 of these conductors were inter- 
viewed in January, and the facts obtained from these interviews are 
given before the detailed figures for hours or wages, in order that 
the reader may have a picture of these women to form a background 
for the facts secured from the records of the company. 

Age and marital condition. 

•The 47 women conductors who were interviewed ranged in age 
from 20 to 45 years, with the greater number of them between 23 
and 33 ; 12 of them were single, 15 were marxied, 8 widowed, and 12 
were separated or divorced. Twenty-two of these women were en- 
tirely supporting 47 persons and 15 were partially supporting 32 
persons, making a total of 79 dependents for the 34 women, as three 
women had both entire and partial dependents. Table I shows 
the marital condition and number of dependents for the entire group 
of women who were interviewed. 

Table I. — Marital condition and number of dependents supported ty 47 women 
street car conductors interviewed in Detroit, January, 1920, 
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Three of the unmarried women were entirely responsible for either 
mother or father, and one was helping to 'support her mother and 
father and six brothers and sisters. Of the married women, the 
greater number had only partial dependents, but one married woman 
was supporting entirely her mother, two sisters, and her husband; 
another was supporting entirely six children, and two others were 
entirely responsible for the support of three children. Of seven 
married women with partial dependents, two were helping support 
their husbands, three had partially dependent children, one had a 
partially dependent mother-in-law, and one was helping to support 
her mother-in-law, stepson, and stepdaughter. Of the widows and 
women who were separated or divorced, all of their dependents, with 
two exceptions, were entirely dependent, and all were children. 

Previous occupation. 

Women have not been employed for very long on street railways, 
so, of course, the greater number of them have worked in other occu- 
pations. In the light of the many criticisms that have been made of 
the suitability of conductors' work for women and to emphasize the 
value of the- opinion of the women themselves as to the relative 
advantages of their present and former emplojonent, it is important 
to know from what occupations these women had been recruited. 
The greater number of them, eight, had previously worked in clerical 
occupations, six had done general housework and two had done day's 
work^ six had been waitresses in restaurants and two had done other 
work in restaurants. Three had operated sewing machines and three 
had operated other machines in a factory, five had done different 
kinds of light factory work, such as sorting and inspecting. One 
dressmaker, two janitresses, one telephone operator, two salesladies, 
one attendant in a State institution, and one driver oi a rural free- 
delivery wagon complete the list. Only three women had never done 
any work before, and of the entire group only the woman who used 
to drive the rural free-delivery wagon preferred her former to her 
present employment. 

Reasons for liking work on street cars. 

The popularity of work on the street cars was very striking. 
Every woman had some reason for liking it; some had as many as 
eight or nine. 

Table II shows the more important reasons which were given for 
preferring this work and the number of women giving each reason 
as either the main consideration or a secondary consideration. 
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Table II. — Reasons given by 4t women interviewed in Detroit, January, 1920, for 
preferring employment as conductors on street raiUcays to any former 
occupation. 



Reasons. 



Nmnber of women 
giving each rea- 
son. 



Better wages than tn former employment , 

Oot-of-door work 

Better for her health 

Worker can arrange for break in day and time off for personal matters and 
rest. 



Worker is not on feet all day as In former oooapatlons 

Not so straining, tiring, or difllcult to please; in every way easier than 

former oooapation , 

Constant change in scenery and interest 

Fed more independent; no one oheddng up on yoa so constantly 

Not lonely or monotonous 

Slx^ter hours than in former employment 

No responsibility when off duty 

Can take a day oil once in a while 

No strain on eyes 

Nolifting , 



Total. 
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17 
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10 
1 
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14 
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TotaL 



80 
80 
80 

22 

14 

28 
13 
U 
4 
3 
8 
2 
2 
2 



181 



Thirty women liked their present employment because of the wages 
which they earned and 29 liked it because the work was out of doors. 
This last reason is one which contradicts the many statements which 
have been made to the effect that the exposure incident to this work 
made it particularly hard for women. The most significant thing 
which was brought out in the interviews with the women was that 
there were so many things about this occupation which made it 
desirable. Almost every interview showed a different aspect of the 
question of desirable conditions of employment, and many of the 
interviews were so enlightening that they could not be separated 
into one subject and another, but must be quoted in full to bring out 
the many questions which affect the desirability of a job from the 
point of view of the worker herself. 

Better Health-^Best 'Wagres. 

I have tried a number of occupations. Began with housework when 16, but 
it was so lonely, no one ever spoke to me except in a hurry to give me orders or 
to find fault The work was heavy and the hours long. After two years I 
tried clerking in a bakery store, then a dry goods store. The hours were better, 
and it was not so lonely, for I did see people, of course, but the pay was so 
small I couldn't live on it, so I took up tailoring and dressmaking, and worked 
at that 12 years. The pay was some better than clerking, and I was not on my 
feet, which meant a lot. When the war came I went to an automobile factory, 
operated a lathe first, then milling and screw machines, and had to lift steel 
pieces weighing 10 to 12 pounds — had to lift them, put them in the machine, 
take them out and lift them aside, one after another, for nine hours a day. 
It was very heavy work, and with the standing on my feet aU day was Just 
more than I could stand. 

15201*— 21 8 
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I had headaches all the time while doing general housework, clerking, and 
in the machine shop; never have them now. So you can't wonder I prefer 
this work, which is out of doors, not heavy, and does not mean being on my 
feet all the time and still pays me the best wages I have ever had. 

You see, my father is 76 and can only care for himself; couldn't do that 
but for the small pension he gets. I have to support my mother and a niece 
3 years old, so I have a mighty good reason for hoping I won't have to give 
up this Job. 



Ttnte for Her CliIldreB* 

Well, before the war I kept house for my husband. But he was a German 
through and through. I am an American through and through. He wouldn't 
have anything to do with anyone who found fault with his country. So it 
was up to somebody else to provide food and shelter for our three children, and, 
of course, that somebody was me. I went into a machine shop and made good 
money, but my children are 13, 11, and 6, and I had to leave early and they 
had to get lunch alone. Now I have breakfast and lunch with them, and can 
often arrange to be at home for supper, but a friend who works during the 
day lives with me so they have her at night when I am on my run. 



Man's IVork — Man's Pay. 

Lightest work I ever did and best pay. Have worked at housework, check- 
ing orders in a drug factory, done clerical work, and as a telephone operator. 
Had to do heavy lifting when I checked orders in the drug company ; filled a 
man's place at $15 a week, while men beside me got twice that Do you 
wonder I appreciate being treated as well and paid just the same as a man? 

Then they fuss about our late runs; why I worked at the telephone ex- 
change from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. night after night, but no one got excited over 
that 



She's Her Own Boss. 

You are practically your own boss; at least you are if you attend to your 
work. Somebody isn't trailing you about, so you feel really independent. 
Then it isn't lonely or monotonous like housework. My I I was lucky to get in. 

I have six small brothers and sisters in the old country, and my father is 
sick, so I send $20 each pay day to them. That is all the money they have 
had for some time, but now my brother has come to America and he will send 
them money so they can get on. He tells me things cost more there than here, 
so goodness knows $40 a month has not been enough. 



Ont-of-I>oors IVorlc* 

I like the work because it is out doors and good pay. I was almost a nervous 
wreck when I came on, and now I'm perfectly well. 

When I worked as a waitress I earned about the same as now because of 
the tips, but I walked miles and miles every day and carried tons of trays, 
it seemed so at least, they were so heavy, and people were always complaining 
of slow service apd all Idnds of things, so that I sometimes went into the 
kitchen and worked as a cook, giving up the tips, just to get away from it 
But I couldn't indulge in that for a long period at a time because I have a 
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small boy and girl to support This is pleasant work, no kicks, and you can sit 
down at times during the day. 

I have always worked on a Job where I had to stand all day and I do appre- 
ciate being able to drop on a seat for a few minutes off and on. 



She Can Support Fovr* 

Hours are irregular and I can pick the hours I want I found inspecting 
small parts in a factory very hard on my eyes and I found it so hard to attend 
to my duties at home. For a long time while my children were small I had 
to do washing at home, but it was so hard on my back I couldn*t stand it 

Why do I like this better? Well, I have lived through years of want and 
have not had sufficient food for my children so naturally I like being able to 
provide enough for them. 

No one who has worked in a factory can fail to appreciate or understand 
why we prefer this outdoor work. I tried driving a taxicab, but found that 
too cold. This is not work, it's being on duty without special exertion, and 
being on duty under pleasant conditions with constant change of sc^iery; al- 
ways seeing people and interesting things. 

Then the good wages have lifted my children out of the ranks of those in 
want I am supporting four, and thank God, my earnings now make it possible 
to give them the food, clothing, and shelter they need. 



Blaster Than 'WaahtBir* 

Oh, I like it so much better than anything I ever did. The wages are 
good, it's outdoor work, and a million times easier than washing by the day. 
Laundry work by the day means new bosses every day and often unpleasant 
matters come up. Here no one bothers us if we attend to our job. 

Although these accounts by the women themselves are so illumi- 
nating as to need hardly any comments, it is significant to note in 
Tables III and IV the comparative figures for their present and 
former wages and hours of work. 

Tabus III. — Wages of S4 women conductw's in Detroit interviewed in January, 
1920, showing weekly wage in present occupation and in former occupation,^ 



Wages in former occupation. 
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9 
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34 







' Six of these wom3n had previouslv dons ganeral housework and six had been waitresses in restaurants. 
TtM "waees in former occupation'' does not include any allowance for meals or lodging which may hav« 
beenreoefyed. 
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Table ill shows that as far as wages are concerned only one 
woman ever worked in an occapation which wonid compare with 
that of a street-car conductor. Every one of the women reported 
that they got over ^7 a week as street-car condactors, while only 
one bad made as much as that previously. 
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A similar condition is found in Table IV, when the hours are con- 
sidered. All escept two of the 32 women who reported on this 
question worked less than 60 hours a week on the street cars, while 
only 14 had worked less than 60 hours in their previous occupa- 
tions, and nine had formerly worked more than 84 hours a week. 

OpInioDB on legislation. 

There was naturally a considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
advantages or disadvantages of the law limiting hours of work. 
Twenty-six women stated definitely that they liked the law and its 
effects, while six objected to all the provisions of the law. Four 
women said they were satisfied with the law because they felt it 
necessary for their protection. Three women said they did not 
object to the 10-hour daily limit, but did not want a 54-hour weekly 
limitation. Their reason for this was that they wanted to be able 
to work every day in the week occasionaUy when they were in need 
of money, and they thought six 10-hour days were not too much 
for a regular thing. They did feel, however, that more than 10 
hours a day was undesirable. Eight women objected to the 10-hour 
daily limitation, but thought the 54-hour week was a good thing. 
They stated that they did not have a free choice of runs when the 
10-hour limitation was in effect, and that frequently they were 
obliged to give up a run where the hours were only slightly over 
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10, and thereby lose a considerable bonus. They seemed to feel that 
it was ahnost impossible to keep within the 10 hours unless only runs 
with very much less than 10 hours on duty were chosen, so that in 
case of lateness or accident the time would not exceed 10 hours. 

The following statements of their attitude toward the law are 
typical and give an indication of several points of view : 

Would litke NIne-Honr Rnns. 

Would like law better If we could pick 9-hour runs. Now, sometimes, we 
have to let men finish our run, which means he gets time and a half while 
I sacrifice the bonus on the run and have to give up several minutes of my 
run. The company doesn't always find it possible to put a man on to take the 
car to the end of the line and back, when we get In late, but when they can 
they do, to keep us from working over 10 hours, but it costs us money. 



Hasn't Made Much Difference* 

Hasn't made much difference, because I always took time off. Fifty-four 
hours a week ought to be long enough for anybody, and the pay Is high 
enough to make it a sufiScient wage for everyone except, perhaps, those with 
• big famiUes. Not having any dependents I find it so, at least. 



Fifty-four Hours ESnonsh for Anybody* 

Think 54 hours long enough for anybody, but as we've taken men's places 
we ought not to be handicapped from taking our runs as they come. 



Shorter Honm Mean Less Pay* 

Qplieve women should have equal rights with men. Some of the women 
working here have had to give up money they needed badly by being forced 
to cut their hours. When you are strong and have children to support it is 
rather difllcult to understand why such restrictions are placed, especially 
when you know of many women working two shifts In restaurants so as to 
Increase their pay. Some work 16 hours, six and seven days each week. 
Why pick on the street car women? 



Time Off IVorth Pay liOst. 

The time off for yourself is worth the money sacrifice. [This woman has 
supported a daughter for eight years.] 



Women Dfeed I^aTrs Resnlatlngr Hours* 

Ten hours a day and 54 hours a week are long enough for anyone. If there 
were not laws to limit the hours of werk for women, some employers would 
work them to death. 
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HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN DETROIT. 

Number of employees. 

In July, 1919, the Detroit United Railway Co. employed 111 
women on four street car lines. On these same lines were also em- 
ployed at that time 604 men, making a total of 716 employees, with 
the women forming slightly over 15 per cent of the total nmnber of 
employees on the four lines. There were 66 men and 17 women 
employed as extra conductors. All of the others were regular con- 
ductors. 

Women were first employed as conductors during the war in June, 
1918, and by August, 1918, a total of approximately 300 women were 
working in this capacity. The number has decreased steadily since 
that time, and the company has stated that they intend to keep on 
whatever women may wish to stay, but not to take on any new women 
employees. 

In addition to the women employed as conductors there were also 
11 women employed as cashiers in the bams. Their duties were to 
give out and receive change and transfers, and they also started work 
in June, 1918. 

Special regulations for women. 

In June, 1919, when this investigation was started, the Michigan 
law did not limit the hours of work for women on transportation 
lines, but in 1919 a new law had been passed to become effective 
Augiist 26, 1919, limiting the hours of work for women in transpor- 
tation to 10 in any day and 64 in any week. This law does not stipu- 
late that the daily hours shall be consecutive, nor does it limit the 
hours within which the day's work shall be performed. There is 
no prohibition of night work for women. 

The company has a rule that women must take one day off in 
every seven, but the figures in this report show that this rule was not 
always followed. 

Seniority rights. 

The policy of the company, as stated by their representatives, is 
to give women the same opportunities as men. One seniority list is 
maintained for all employees on each line. The order in which 
employees stand on the seniority list determines their opportunity 
for choosing a desirable run. As the women have been employed for 
a much shorter period than the men, and as returned soldiers took 
their former places on the list, the majority of the men have a right 
to choose before the women. 
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Time, method^ and scope of investigation. 

Because of the passage of the law affecting the emploj^ment of 
women in this occupation, it was necessary to secure figures covering 
two periods, one before and one after the law went into effect. Facts 
on wages and hours were accordingly secured from the records of 
the company for one week in each period. The dates for which this 
material was secured were June 29 to July 5, 1919, and January 1 to 
January 7, 1920. The officials of the company cooperated in every 
way with the agents of the Women's Bureau by giving access to their 
records and supplying much other information. The facts collected 
in this way were supplemented by interviews with State labor officials 
and menibers of the union. 

Because of the irregularity of street-car work, the methods of 
recording the hours of employees, and the fact that the data were 
collected after the records had been closed, it was impossible to secure 
for the July week figures which gave the actual hours worked by any 
employee. 

The wage paid is not a true indication of the number of hours 
which have been worked, as many bonuses and special allowances are 
included in the weekly wage which have not been earned by actual 
hours of work. As the original records of these additional allow- 
ances appear in the form of minutes and not dollars and cents it is 
sometimes difficult to separate the minutes worked from those which 
merely indicate paj^ment of a bonus. For instance, if a woman has 
chosen a run, and has been assigned to it, and then for some reason 
has been put on another run, she is paid at the rate of time and a 
half for the hours on this other run which do not coincide with the 
hours of the run she had chosen. Thus, if a conductor should choose 
a run with hours from 8 to 10, and from 12 to 2, and be then put 
on a run the hours of which were from 10 to 12 and from 1 to 3, she 
would be paid at the rate of time and a half for the two hours from 
10 to 12, and the one hour from 2 to 3, which hours were outside of 
the hours she had originally chosen. A special allowance is also 
given on some trips when a car must be taken to the barn, when it 
is taken to the end of the line, or when it is brought out to meet or 
relieve another conductor, and when a car is late there is also an 
additional payment at the rate of time and a half for the minutes 
late. If an additional run is taken after the regular run it is paid 
for at time and a half and on Sundays and holidays all time actually 
worked over 8 hours is paid for at time and a half. All conductors 
are required to report 10 minutes before their first daily run, and 
they are paid for this 10 minutes. 
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In addition to the figures giving the hours for which pay was 
received, the other available figures which deal with the hours of 
employees are the " run sheets," which give the hours of the runs 
available for choice during a week. There are in Detroit three 
groups of these " run sheets,'' one for week days, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, one for Saturdays, and one for Sundaysi 

This triple arrangement of hours is necessary because of the vary- 
ing traffic which must be handled at different times of the week. 
Saturday traffic is apt to be heavier and its demands spread over 
a longer period than that on week days, while on Sunday the de- 
mands are so much lighter that shorter runs can be arranged for 
almost every one. The run sheets show what runs were chosen by 
each man and woman for their work during the week, on Saturday, 
and on Sunday, but they do not show on bow many of those days 
any one person worked, whether the working hours were prolonged 
by accident and lateness, or whether the person choosing that run 
was transferred to another where the hours were different. The 
run sheets are, however, a definite indication of the extent to which, 
according to the plana of the company^ the hours are long or short, 
whether the hours are adjusted so that the over-all is not excessively 
long, and whether the choice open to the women is at all comparable 
in desirability with the choice open to men. A comparison of the 
run sheets for the two periods for which the material in this report 
was gathered will also show what adjustments the company has 
made to conform to the requirements of the new law. 

In January, by an intensive study of the amount paid each woman 
on each day during the period and a deduction of all bonus and 
overtime payment, it was possible to secure figures giving the actual 
hours which were worked by the women during that period. As 
such figures were unfortunately not available for July, in the tables 
comparing January and July hours the material used was secured 
from the run sheets for the two weeks. 

Actual and over-all hours of runs scheduled for women, July, 1919, 
and January, 1920. 

Table V shows the runs scheduled for the women on week days, 
Saturdays, and Sundays in one week in July and one week in 
January. 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTY, WEEK DATS. 

The figures given in Table V, section A, are the most important, 
as they show the prevailing hours for five days in the week. During 
this period in July 80.9 per cent of the women were scheduled for 
runs with less than 10^ actual hours on duty. In January 98.4 per 
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cent of the women were scheduled for such runs. The greatest num- 
ber of women — 28 — ^had runs with 9^ or less than 10 hours on duty 
during each period, 29.8 per cent of the women in July and 43.7 
per cent in January being scheduled in this group. 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTT, SATURDAYS. 

The runs scheduled for Saturdays in July and January, as shown 
in section B, indicate that the hours worked on the Saturdays in 
January were longer than on the Saturdays in July, although there 
was a slight improvement in the over-all hours in January. In July 
76.8 per cent of the women were scheduled for runs with 10 and less 
than lOJ hours on duty. In January only 69.7 per cent of the 
women's runs fell within this group. 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTT, SUNDAYS. 

The hours on duty on Sundays in January were shorter than on 
Sundays in July. In July 50.6 per cent of the women were scheduled 
for less than 8^ hours on duty, while in January 75.8 per cent of 
their runs came within these hours. 

On the whole, then, the actual hours on duty for women as shown 
by the scheduled runs were shorter in January than in July. The 
one instance in which there was a smaller number of shorter runs in 
January than in July was found in the Saturday runs. The fact 
that 7.1 per cent more women in July than in January had Saturday 
runs with hours less than lOJ can be explained largely by the fact 
that very abnormal conditions existed in Detroit during the week 
for which the January figures were taken. At this time the city was 
in the grip of the influenza epidemic, which so depleted the force of 
street car employees that runs could not always be arranged suitably. 

OVER-ALL HOURS. 

The over-all hours or "hours within which duty is performed" 
of the runs scheduled for the women were also somewhat shorter in 
January than in July. Much stress frequently has been laid on the 
hardship of the very long over-all hours on the street railways. The 
mvestigators who collected the information for this report were not 
able to find, however, any definite expression of preference on the 
part of the women street car conductors for shorter over-all hours. 
Many of the women found the work congenial and easy, especially 
because there was a break in their working hours during which they 
could get away. Sometimes a very long break, making the over-all 
hours extremely long, would be found preferable to a short one of 
an hour or two, as little use could be made of the shorter interval. 
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There is a general tendency throughout the country to shorten the 
over-all as well as the actual hours on duty, but no hard-and-fast rule 
can be drawn at present which will indicate the most desirable over- 
all hours. 

In July the over-all hours for the runs scheduled for the women 
were longer than they were in January. Of the week-day runs in 
July, as shown in Table V, section A, 26.6 per cent had an over all 
of less than 11 hours and 42.6 per cent of less than 12^ hours. In 
January, however, 42.2 per cent of the women were scheduled for 
runs for which the over-all hours were less than 11 and 54.7 per cent 
had runs with over-all hours less than 12J. 

Even the Saturday runs, the actual hours of which were shorter in 
July than in January, show in section B over-all hours longer in 
July than in January. Saturday runs with less than 11 hours 
over all were scheduled for 27.4 per cent of the women in July and 
28.8 per cent in January, while runs with less than 13^ hours over all 
were scheduled for 65.3 per cent of the women in July and 69.7 per 
cent in January. 

Smnday runs for women in both months were, with one exception, 
straight runs, so the actual hours worked and the over-all hours 
coincided. 
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on chjUy and hours within which duty was performed, July, 1919, and January, 1920, 
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Actual and oyer-aD hours of runs scheduled for men conductors, 
July, 1919, and January, 1920. 

Table VI shows the hours of the runs scheduled on week days, 
Saturdays, and Sundays for the men conductors on the same lines and 
for the same period for which the hours of the women are given. As 
the number of men was so much greater than the number of women 
employed, it was not considered necessary to list the runs scheduled 
for each man, but instead the hours of every fifth man of those 
who stood above the women on the seniority list were taken. 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTY, WEEK DATS. 

The week-day runs show almost the same groupings in the hours 
on duty for the men as for the women, with less difference between 
July and January for the men than was the case among the women's 
choice. In July 83.7 per cent of the men and in January 92.8 per 
cent were scheduled for week-day runs with less than 10^ hours on 
duty, showing an increase of shorter runs of 9.1 per cent in January. 
The increase of shorter runs for the women was 17.6 per centl 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTT, SATURDAYS. 

There was a slight decrease in January in the number of men 
scheduled for Saturday runs with less than 10^ hours on duty, 
although this decrease was not so great as the decrease in the num- 
ber of women scheduled for the shorter runs on Saturdays in Janu- 
ary. Of the Saturday runs for men 86.2 per cent in July and 85.6 
per cent in January required less than 10^ hours on duty. 

ACTUAL HOURS ON DUTY, SUNDAYS. 

Sunday runs with less than 8^ hours on duty were scheduled for 
more men in January than in July, although the number having 
the shorter runs in January does not show so large an increase over 
the July number as in the case of the runs scheduled for the women. 
Of the men's Simday runs 68 per cent in July and 63.9 per cent in 
January required less than 8^ hours on duty. 

OVER- ALL HOURS. 

The hours within which work was performed for the runs sched- 
uled for the men decreased considerably from July to January. On 
week days in July 46.3 per cent of the men were scheduled for runs 
with less than 11 over-all hours, while in January 62.9 per cent of the 
men had such hours. Runs with an over all of less than 12^ hours 
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were scheduled on week days for 47.7 per cent of the men in July 
and 69.1 per cent in January. On Saturdays in July 64.4 and in. 
January 73.2 per cent of the men's runs had an over all of less than 
11 hours. 

Sunday runs were, with two exceptions, straight runs, so the over- 
all and actual hours worked coincide. 
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duty and hours within which duty was performed, July, 1919, and January, 1920, 
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Summary of Actual and Oyer-AIl Hours for Men and Women. 

A summary of the foregoing tables is given in Tables VII and 
VIII. The figures showing the extent of the increase or decrease in 
the percentage of men and women scheduled for the shorter runs 
in January are particularly significant. 

Table VII. — Per cent of men and women conductors in Detroit who were sched- 
uled for runs with less than 10^ hours on duty on week days and Saturdays, 
and less than 81 hours on duty on Sundays in July^ 1919, and January, 1920. 



Month. 


Per cent of men and women scheduled 
for runs with less than 10) hours on 
duty. 


Per cent of men and 
women scheduled 
for runs with less 
than ^ hours on 
duty. 




Week days. 


Saturdays. 


Sundays. 




Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


July, 1919 


83.7 
92.8 


80.9 
98.4 


86.2 
85.6 


76.8 
69.7 


58.0 
63.9 


50.6 


lannfiry, 1920 ,. 


75.8 






Increase (+) or decrease (— ) 


+9.1 


+17.6 


-0.6 


-7.1 


+5.9 


+25.2 



Table VIII. — Per cent of men and women conductors in Detroit wh^ were sched- 
uled for runs with less than 11 hours over all on week days and Saturdays in 
July, 1919, and Jan,uary, 1920. 





Per cent of men and women 
scheduled for nms with less 
than 11 hours over all. 


Month. 


Week days. 


Saturdajrs. 




Men. 


Women 


Men. 


Women 


July, 1919 


45.3 
62.9 


26.6 
42.2 


64.4 
73.2 


27 4 


January. 1920 ....xTrr-rr.. 


28.8 






Increase........ • 


17.6 


15.6 


8.8 


1.4 







Except for the actual hours of the Saturday runs, both actual hours 
of work and over-all hours were shortened in January. How much 
this shortening was due to the necessity for conforming to the re- 
strictions of the new law it is impossible to say. The fact that an 
increased number of short runs were chosen by both men and women 
would seem to indicate that there was a general shortening of hours, 
and not a local readjustment only of the hours of the women con- 
ductors. The difference between the winter and the summer schedule 
contributed somewhat to the change in hours for both the men and 
the women. The figures giving the extent of the increase or decrease 
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in the percentage of men and women scheduled for shorter actual 
hours of work show clearly, however, that the women benefited to a 
greater extent than did the men in every case except on Saturdays 
in January, when the runs were longer than in July, and when there 
was a smaller decrease in the number of men than in the number 
of women having the shorter runs. The over-all hours in January 
as shown in Table VIII were shortened for the men to a greater 
extent than for the women. 

Hours beginning and ending work. 

Work on transportation lines can be classed as being work in a 
practically continuous industry. Street-cars must be run all night, 
or almost all night, and in some localities very heavy traffic is han- 
dled late in the evening when the theaters are letting out. For this 
reason there are always many runs where the hours of beginning 
and ending are, to say the least, inconvenient for the workers. 

Anyone who has studied the actual conditions of street-car em- 
ployment and the opinions of the workers themselves would hesitate 
before making a statement of exactly what were the most desirable 
hours. A large number of men whose seniority rights are greater 
than those of the women chose the runs which began early in the 
morning. They also seemed to prefer the straight runs. Many of 
the women, however, gave as their chief reasons for liking the work 
on street cars the fact that their hours were arranged so that they 
could be at home in the morning, or could get home for some time 
during the day. Although almost all of the men had seniority rights 
superior to the women, the choice of runs beginning or ending at a 
certain time, or with certain over-all or actual hours, was never 
unanimous, and in only one case even so nearly unanimous as to be 
very significant. This one case was in the choice of runs on Sundays, 
where over 70 per cent of the men were scheduled for runs beginning 
in the morning and over 90 per cent of the women for those begin- 
ning in the afternoon. This is surely an indication that Sunday 
afternoons at home are particularly prized by the men who were 
exercising their seniority rights in choosing these hours, leaving the 
rims later in the day for the women. 

Hours beginning and ending for women. 

Table IX gives the hours of beginning and ending work for the 
runs scheduled for women on weeks days, Saturdays, and Sundays 
in July and January. 
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WEEK DATS. 

The figures in this table do not show any great change between 
the two months. Table IX, section A, shows that 46.8 per cent of 
the women in July and 48.4 per cent in January were scheduled for 
week-day runs with starting hours between 4 and 6 in the morning. 
Another comparatively large group of women, 22.4 per cent in July 
and 25 per cent in January, had nms which began between 2 and 4 
in the afternoon. 

Almost all of the women who started work between 4 and 6 in 
the morning ended their day s work between 6 and 9 in the evening. 
The ending hours for 41.5 per cent of the women's week-day runs in 
July and 36 per cent in January were between 6 and 9 p. m. 

For the group of nms with hours beginning between 2 and 4 in 
the afternoon the ending hours are between midnight and 2 in the 
morning. In July 37.2 per cent and in January 34.3 per cent of the 
women's runs were scheduled to end between midnight and 2 a. m. 

SATUKDAYS. 

The hours of beginning and ending for the Saturday runs of the 
women are shown in Table IX, section B. The grouping for these 
runs is very similar to the week-day runs. The predominating start- 
ing hours were the same as for the week-day nms, from 4 a. m. to 6 
a. m. In July 52.7 per cent and in January 53 per cent of the runs 
scheduled for women on Saturdays started between 4 and 6 in the 
morning. Next to the runs which start in the early morning the 
most important group of runs, as far as the women are concerned, 
on Saturdays as on week days, is that group with starting hours 
between 2 and 4 in the afternoon. In this group came 21 per cent 
of the women's Saturday runs in July and 19.7 per cent in January. 

The ending hours for most of the Saturday runs which began be- 
tween 4 and 6 a. m. were, as for the week-day nms, between 6 and 
9 p. m. In July 42.1 per cent and in January 39.4 per cent of all 
the Saturday nms scheduled for the women ended between 6 and 9 
p. m. The Saturday runs, beginning between 2 and 4 in the after- 
noon, all ended after midnight. For 30.5 per cent of the runs 
scheduled for the women on Saturdays in July and for 25.8 per 
cent of those in January the ending hours came between midnight 
and 2 a. m. 

SUNDAYS. 

The hours of beginning and ending the runs chosen by the women 
on Sundays as given in Table IX, section C, show a situation very 
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different from the hours of the week day and Saturday runs. In 
Table V, section C, the fact is brought out that, except for one run, 
all Sunday runs were straight, with the over all no greater than the 
actual hours of work. The figures given in this section show that 
practically all of the runs which were scheduled for the women on 
Sundays began late in the day and finished between 11 p. m. and 2 a. m. 
These runs were scheduled for 71.5 per cent of the women in July 
and 54.6 per cent in January. 
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Table IX.^Nttmber of r«n* tcheduled for women conductors in Detroit, 
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classified by beginning and ending hours for July, 1919, and January, 1920, 
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Hours beginning and ending for men. 

The prevailing hours of beginning and ending work for the men, 
as shown in Table X, illustrate a real difference between the runs 
which are chosen by the men and those which are chosen by the 
women and show the advantage given by the higher seniority stand- 
ing of the men. 

WEEK DATS. 

ITie predominating hours for starting work on week days for the 
men are shown in Table X, section A, to be between 4 and 6 in the 
morning. In July 80.2 per cent and in January 78.6 per cent of the 
rims scheduled on week days for the men started between 4 and 6 
a. m. 

As there was this large group of the men's runs which started early 
in the morning there was naturally a correspondingly large group 
of runs which ended in the late afternoon. In July 25.6 and in 
January 39.2 per cent of the runs scheduled for the men ended be- 
tween 2 and 4 p. m., and between 4 and 6 p. m. came the ending 
hours for 18.9 per cent of the men's runs in July and 13.4 per cent 
in January. 

There was no large group of men, as there was of women, who were 
scheduled for hours which began in the afternoon, nor was there any 
considerable number of men with runs which ended after 11 p. m, 

SATURDAYS. 

The Saturday runs scheduled for the men show a situation similar 
to the distribution of the week-day runs. In July 80.6 per cent and 
in January 83.5 per cent of all the Saturday runs scheduled for the 
men started between 4 and 6 in the morning. Ending time for 40.2 
per cent of the men's runs on Saturdays in July and for 52.6 per 
cent in January was between 2 and 4 in the afternoon. Between 
4 and 6 p. m. ended 18.4 per cent of the runs in July and 13.4 per 
cent of those in January. 

SUNDAYS. 

T^e Sunday runs scheduled for the men as given in Table X, sec- 
tion C, show a very different arrangement of hours from those 
scheduled for the women for the same day. The men's runs were 
massed in the early part of the day, 72.9 per cent in July and 75.3 
per cent in January beginning between 4 a. m. and noon. The end- 
ing time for most of the Sunday runs scheduled for the men came in 
the afternoon, in July 51.8 per cent and in January 47.4 per cent 
of these runs having an ending time between 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. 
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Summary of hours beginning and ending for men and women. 

Although there is, of course, a considerable range in the hours of 
beginning and ending which will constitute desirable runs, a study 
of the foregoing tables leaves the conviction that the men have very 
much the best of it when it comes to the actual arrangement of their 
hours of work. This would be the natural result of the higher stand- 
ing of the men on the seniority list. Tables XI, XII, XIII, and XIV 
show in summary form the hours of beginning and ending in which 
the predominating number of runs were scheduled for men and for 
women. 

Table XL — Time of beginning week day and Saturday runs and per cent of men 
and toomen conductors scheduled for runs in each group in Detroit in July, 
1919, and January, 1920. 





Fer cent of men tnd women scheduled for runs 
beginning within each specified group of 
1 ours on— 


Time of begtnnlzig runs. 


Weekdays 


Saturdays. 




Jul 7. 


January. 


July. 




4 a. m. tod a. m.: 

Men 


80.2 
40.8 

4.7 
22.4 


78.3 
48.4 

9.3 
25.0 


80.5 
62.7 

4.0 
21.0 


83 5 


Women 


53 


2 p. m. to 4 p. m.: 

Men 


5.2 


Women 


19.7 







Table XII. — Time of ending tceek day and Saturday runs and per cent of men 
and tvomen conductors scheduled for runs in each group in Detroit in July, 
1919, and January, 1920, 



• 


Per cent of men and women scheduled for runs 
ending within each specified group of hours 
. on— 


Time of ending runs. 


Weekdays. 


Saturdays. 




July 




July. 


January. 


2 p. m- to 4 p. m.: 

Men....:. 


25.0 


39.2 


40.2 
2.1 

18.4 
5.3 

14.9 
42.1 

4.0 
30.5 


52.6 


Women 




4p. m. toGp. m.: 

Men 


13.9 
7.4 

30.0 
41.5 

7.0 
37.2 


13.4 
14.1 

20.6 
86.0 

8.3 
34.3 


13 4 


Women 


7 6 


6 p.m. to p.m.: 

Men 


14.4 


Women 


39.4 


BCidnight to 2 a. m.: 

Men 


6.2 


Women 


''5.8 
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Table XIII. — Time of beginning Sunday runs and per cent of men and uxnnen 
conductors scheduled for runs in each group in Detroit in July, 1919, and 
January, 1920. 



Time of b«glxmiiig nms. 


Per cent of men tod women sdiedoled 
fbr nms beginning within each Imir 
group 


f 


July. 


January. 


4 a. m. to 12 noon: 

Men 


72.0 
3.S 

18.6 
96.8 


7S 3 


Women 


4 5 


12 noon to 8 p.m.: 

Men...... 


10.6 


Women 


06.6 







Table XIV. — Time of ending Sunday runs and per cent of men^ and women 
conductors scheduled for runs in each group in Detroit in July, 1919, and 
January, 1920. 



Time of ending runs. 



I p. m. to 5 p. m.: 

Men , 

Women , 

II p. m. to 2 a m.: 

Men , 

Women 



Percent of men and 
women scheduled for 
runs ending within 
each hour group. 




11.1 
71.6 



January. 



47.4 



8.3 
54.6 



These tables show- 



1. Most of the men's runs began early in the day. 

2. Of the women's runs on week days and Saturdays some began 
early in the day, but a considerable number also began in the after- 
noon. 

3. A very large majority of the men's Sunday runs l)egan before 
noon, while practically all of the women's Sunday runs began in the 
afternoon. 

4. A quarter, a third, and in one case more than one-half of the 
men's week-day or Saturday runs ended between 2 and 4 p. m. There 
were practically no women whose runs ended within this time. 

5. About one-third of the women's week-day and Saturday runs 
ended between midnight and 2 a. m., while only from 4 to 7 per cent 
of the men's runs had such ending hours. 

6. On Saturdays about half of the men had runs which ended be- 
tween 1 and 5 in the afternoon, but no women's rims ended within 
this period. 

16201*'— 21 6 
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7. Large numbers of the women's runs ended after 11 o'clock at 
night, while about one-tenth of the men's runs ended after that hour. 

8. There was a slight increase in January in the percentage of 
women who chose what might be considered the more desirable be- 
ginning and ending hours. This increase was probably due to the 
increased seniority rights which the women obtained by the months 
of service which were added to their record between July and 
January. As no new women were taken on the women who were 
employed naturally gained a more valuable position on the seniority 

list as their period of employment increased, and new meii em- 
ployees were placed below them on the list. Their standing on the 
seniority list was, however, low, particularly as former men em- 
ployees who returned to the company after service in the Army were 
reinstated in their original standing on the seniority list. 

9. There seems to be no evidence to show that the passage of the 
law limiting the hours of work for women in transportation has 
had any eff^ on the time at which this group of women conductors 
began and ended their work. There is no particular reason why 
there should be an expectation that this law would affect these 
hours, as there is no provision in it which requires that work should 
be done within any specified number of hours, nor is wonk at night 
prohibited for women. 

Weekly hours of work. 

The figures given in the foregoing tables show only the records 
for certain days in the week and do not given an indication of the 
extent of the weekly hours for women employed during the July and 
January periods. 

During January it was possible to get the actual hours worked 
during the week, as well as the hours for which pay was received, by 
means of a detailed examination of each woman's wage for each 
day during the week, and a deduction from the hours for which she 
received pay of all allowances for bonus, lateness, time between 
^ swings," etc. These records were not available for July, so it was 
only possible for that period to secure the hours for which pay was 
received. 

Table XV shows the hours for which pay was received for one 
week in July and one week in January. 
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Tabi^ XV. — Number of women conductors receiving pay for each classifted group 
of hours in Detroit during one week in July, 1919, and one week in January, 
1920. 





Number and per cent of women who received 
pay for each classified group of hours. 


Hours for which pay was received. 


July. 


January. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Under 12 


2 

1 


2.2 
1.1 


1 

1 
3 
4 
3 
3 
8 
10 
17 
9 
2 


1.6 


12 and under 18 


1.6 


18 and under 24 


4.9 


24 and under 30 


2 


2.2 


6.6 


30 and un der 36 


4.9 


36 and under 42 1... 


9* 

8 
12 
20 
15 
14 

8 


9.9 
8.8 
13.2 
22.0 
16.5 
15.4 
8.8 


4.9 


42 and under 48 


13.1 


48 and un der 54 


16.4 


54 and under 60 


27.9 


60 and under 66 


14.8 


66 and under 72 


3.3 


72 and over 










Total 


91 


100.0 


61 


100.0 







This table shows a larger percentage of women in January than 
in July receiving pay for the hour groups below 60 hours, and 
a very much larger percentage of women in July who received pay 
for over 60 hours. There were no women who received pay in 
January for 72 hours or over, while the pay of 8.8 per cent of the 
women in July was based on more than 72 hours of work. As there 
was no change in the bonuses and allowances which were paid during 
the two periods, the facts in this table may be taken as additional 
indications of the shortening of hours in the January period. 

The great significance of the figures for the actual hours of work 
for the women in the January period lies in two points : First, the 
extent to which the 10-hour daily and the 54-hour weekly limit for 
women's work was exceeded and, second, whether the infringement 
of the law was due to unavoidable causes, such as a breakdown or 
abnormal traffic conditions, or whether it was due to arrangement of 
schedules. In studying the figures for hours of work for women it 
must be remembered that very serious difficulties are met in adjusting 
schedules to conform exactly with a legal daily limitation, and viola- 
tions may in many cases have been almost unavoidable if the women 
were not to be discriminated agaixist. 

Table XVI shows the actual hours and number of days worked by 
the women in one week in January. 
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Table XVI. — Actual hours of ioork and number of days worked hy women can- 
ductort In Detroit during one week m January, 1920, 





Number of woaen who worked — 


Aetoal boon of work. 


Iday. 


t 
2 days. I days. 4 days. 5 days. 


6 days. 


7 days. 


Total. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Under 12 


1 














1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
9 
12 
13 
9 
2 


1.6 


12 and undo' 18 ,. 


3 

1 












4.9 


18 and under 24........ 














1.6 


24 and underdo....... 




5 










8.2 


3fO HI*'' iindw JM. . - , - ^ - ^ - , - , ^ , ^ ^ , - , ^ , , , 


- 




2 
3 








3.3 


4Vt S»nH tniflAr 42 r r r - - - t - - - - r r - T 






1 
9 
2 






6.6 


42 and nnder 48 










14.8 


48 and tinder 54 










9 

11 

2 


1 
2 
7 
2 


19.7 


54 and under 60 










21.3 


60 and under 66 












14.8 


66 and under 72......... 












3.3 


















Total 


1 
1.6 


4 
6.6 


5 

8.2 


5 

8.2 


12 
19.7 


22 
36.1 


12 
19-7 


61 




Percent 


100.0 







It seems obvious from a study of the figures in this table that 
there was a large group of women whose hours exceeded the legal 
weekly limit during this period. There were no women whose hours 
were exactly 54 so the group coming under the heading "54 and 
under 60** hours includes only those whose hours were actually 
over 54, although in some cases the time over 54 hours was only a 
£bw minutes. The inclement weather and bad traffic conditions prob- 
ably contributed largely to the amount of overtime during this week 
in the winter. 

The policy of the company has been stated as being that all women 
should have one day off each week, but the figures in Table XVI 
show that this has not been carried out. Nearly 20 per cent of the 
women worked every day during this week. Eleven of the 24 women 
who worked over 54 hours, worked a 7-day week, and of the 11 women 
who worked over 60 hours, nine worked a 7-day week. Although 
such a large number of women worked a 7-day week there was a 
considerable nimiber who worked only a few days during the week. 
During the week studied 8.2 per cent worked only four days and 
6.6 per cent worked only two days. A large amoimt of this irregu- 
larity can be laid to sickness, as influenza depleted the ranks of the 
employees to quite an extent during the month of January. Such a 
decrease in the number of employees would naturally tend to in- 
crease the number who worked six and seven days a week, and in 
this fact may be found at least a partial explanation of the size of 
the latter group. 

For a fuller understanding of the cause for the amount of time 
over 54 hours weekly which was worked by the women it is necessary 
to turn to Table XVII which gives the scheduled hours and the num- 
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ber of minutes which were actually worked over 10 hours for each 
of the 42 runs in which the hours of women exceeded 10 during the 
one week period in January. 

Table XVII. — Number of instanoet, January 1 to 7, inclusive, 1920, in which the 
actual hours for 61 women conductors in Detroit exceeded 10, by hours sched- 
uled and actual hours worked,^ 





Aetual hours worked. 




Number of scheduled bours. 


,0ver 10 h. and 
under lOh. 5 m. 


10 h. 5 m. and 
tmder 10 h. 10 m. 


10 h. 10 m. and 
under 10 h. 15 m. 


10 h. 20 m. and 
under 10 h. 25 m. 


10 h. 25 m. and 
under 10 h. 30 m. 


10 h. 30 m. and 
under lo h. 35 m. 


10 h. 40 m. and 
under 10 h. 45 m. 


10 h. 50 m. and 
under 10 h. 55 m. 


■s 
id 


•28 

id 

2S 


11 h. 25 m. and 
under 11 h. 30 m. 


12 h. 10 m. and 
under 12 h. 15 m. 


1 


8 h. 15 m. and under 8 h. 20 m.. . 












«1 








1 


8 h. 35 m. and under 8 h. 40 m.. . 






•1 


















1 


h. 5 m. and under 9 h. 10 m.. . . 


»1 






















1 


9 h. 10 m. and under 9 h. 15 m... 






»2 
















2 


9 h. 15 m. atid under 9 h. 20 m.. . 








» 1 


*i 














2 


9 h. 20 m. and under 9 h. 25 m.. . 


»1 


















1 


9 h. 25 m. and under 9 h. 30 m.. . 


»1 


















«1 




2 


9 h. 30 m. and under 9 h. 35 m.. . 








«1 




M 






2 
1 


h. 40 m. and under 9 h. 45 m... 


»1 
»2 


















9 h. 45 m. and under 9 h. 50 m.. . 


»1 
















»1 






A. 


9 h. 50 m. and under 9 h. 55 m.. . 




«1 


«1 














2 


9h. 55 m. and under 10 h 


7 


«2 


«2 
















5 


10 h. and under lOh. 5 m 




















7 


10 h. 5 m. and under 10 h. 10 m.. 


2 






















2 


10 h. 20 m. and under 10 h. 25 m. 






1 


n 
















2 


10 h. 35 m. and under 10 h. 40 m. 














«1 








1 


10 b. 40 m. and under 10 h. 45 m. 














2 










2 


11 h. 5 m. and under 11 h. 10 m.. 
















2 


u 






3 


11 h. 50 m. and under 11 h. 55 m. 





















U 


1 


























Total 


13 


6 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


42 







» Each employee is required to report 10 minutes before scheduled time of beginning runs. This time is 
paid for but is not included in this table. 

* Car was late. 

s Extra trip in addition to scheduled trip. 

* Both late and extra trip. 

» One woman was late and one took an extra trip. 

Only 18 of these 42 runs had scheduled hours of more than 10. 
The hours of the remaining 24 runs were over 10 because of late- 
ness, accident, or extra runs taken in addition to the regular sched- 
ules. Of the 18 runs which were scheduled for more than 10 hours 
7 were completed in less than 10 hours and 5 minutes, and 9 were 
completed in less than 10 hours and 10 minutes, leaving only 9 runs 
in which the scheduled hours can be said to be a marked infringe- 
ment of the law. Although not entirely responsible for all the time 
worked over 10 hours, lateness and extra runs contributed largely. 
In one case a woman conductor who had worked her scheduled run 
found no one to relieve her when she got back to the barn, and had 
to take her car out for an additional run to get workers who were 
leaving a factory after a night shift, making her actual hours of 
work considerably more than 10. Several times cars were delayed 
or rerouted, so that over an hour was added to the scheduled time. 
"Tripper" runs, or short runs taking cars to the barn, were some- 
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times taken by the women in addition to their regtdar schedule. A 
bonus was paid for extra runs, making them particularly desirable 
for the women who needed to earn more money. In two casesS women 
who worked over 10 hours were not only late, but also worked on 
extra runs. , 

In only 14 instances where the scheduled hours were over 10 was 
there neither lateness nor additional time worked on extra trips. 
In connection with the taking of extra runs by women the company 
reported to the investigators that an effort was made to give but 
one extra run a week to each person but that it was not possible 
to keep to this rule because of a shortage of employees. When it 
was found that a woman had chosen runs with long hours and had 
also taken an extra run, wherever it was possible her schedule was 
rearranged so as to bring her hours within the legal limitation. 
Many of the women reported that they wanted to take the extra 
runs because of the additional pay they received for such work. In 
some cases the women were so eager to get this extra work that 
after their regular run was completed, although they knew that 
they had already worked a full day and a full week, they would 
apply to the man in charge for an extra run. This man, frequently 
hard pressed for people to take out necessary cars, and always hard 
pressed for time, could not always stop to check up the daily and 
weekly hours which had been worked by the applicant for an extra 
run, with the result that she was assigned to the run and worked more 
than the legal time. 

Wages. 

The same wage rate was paid to both men and women conductors 
in Detroit. Beginners received 50 cents an hour which was in- 
creased to 55 cents after three months' work, and after one year the 
rate was 60 cents an hour. On Sundays and holidays all time actu- 
ally worked over 8 hours was paid for at time and a half, and if 
an extra run was taken in addition to the regular run it was paid 
for at time and a half. Conductors were required to report 10 min- 
utes before the scheduled time for their first daily run, and were 
paid for this time. 

There was a night or " owl '* run which began after 9 p. m. and 
extended through the night. This rim was paid for at the rate 
of 10 hours pay for 8 hours work and time and a half for all time 
over 8 hours. Only men worked on this run, which was popular 
because of the high pay it brought and was chosen by the men high 
up on the seniority list, often by the man at the head of the list. 

In Table XVIII are shown the wages received by the 61 women 
who worked from January 1 to 7 and the actual hours which they 
worked. 
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Tabuc XVIII. — Actual lioura of work and pay received hy women conductor$ in 

Detroit f January 1 to 7, 1920, inclusive,^ 





Number of women who receired— 


Actual hours of work. 


• 

g 

1 


|$6 and under 


$9 and under 
$12. 


$12 and under 
$15. 


! $15 and under 
$18. 


$18 and under 
$21. 


$21 and under 
$24. 




$27 and under 
$30. 


$30 and under 
$33. 


$33 and under 
$36. 


$36 and under 
$39. 


«» 


$42 and imder 
$45. 


• 

1 


Under 12 
















1 


12 i^nd Hinder IS .x.,.. 




3 

1 
























8 


i« And MTider 34 ...... 




























1 


24 and under 30 






1 


3 


1 


















5 


30 and under 36 








2 
2 
















2 


36 and under 42 












1 


1 

5 














4 


42 and under 48 












4 
1 















48andander54 
















7 
1 


4 
12 








12 


54 and under 60 
























18 


60 and under 06 























3 


..... 


9 


66 and under 72 
























2 
































Total 


1 

1.6 




4 
6.6 


1 
1.6 


3 

4.9 


2 
3.3 


4 
6.6 


6 
9.8 


5 
8.2 


8 
13.1 


16 
26.2 


A 
0.8 


3 
4.0 


2 
3.3 


61 


Percent 


100 



1 Each employee was required to report 10 minutes before scheduled time of beginning runs. This time 
was paid for but is not included in this table under ''actual hours of vork." 

Twenty-one dollars a week or more was received by nearly 82 per 
cent of the women who worked during this period, and 44.2 per cent 
received over $33. Of the group which received over $33, however, 
all but four worked over 54 hours during the week, showing that, 
in the case particularly of a woman who is supporting dependents — 
as are so many women street car conductors— overtime work must 
frequently be more of a necessity than a choice, and the temptation 
to work extra hours and earn more money must be hard to withstand. 

Table XIX gives the earnings of both men and women for the 
same period in July and January. 

Table XIX. — Earnings of men and women conductors in Detroit ^ in July, 1919, 

and January, 1920. 



Earnings 


Mon. 


Women. 


July. 


.fanuary. 


July. 


January. 


Under $6 ♦ 


2 




1 
2 


1 


$6 and under $9 


1 




S9 and under $12 


1 


4 


$12 and under $!•'>. ..t.- »..,...-.».».- 




1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

6 

3 

12 

10 

19 

14 

7 

6 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

9 

8 

10 

18 

17 

9 

11 

2 


1 


$16 and iind^r$1R. , r...r.^ 


2 


3 


$18 and under $21 ... - » , , , 


2 


$21 and undT $24 


3 

2 

5 

6 

15 

10 

15 

10 

5 

2 

3 

1 


4 


$24 and T>nder $27 ,..-.... , t ...»...».. t - 


6 


$27 and under $30 .,.,,. 





$30 and nnder $33 ,,..,.... 


8 


$!i3andiindAr$3A.... ... . r. .r..^,,.^,r.. ..-- 


16 


$36andunder$39.. 


6 


$39 and nnd«r $42 ,.. ^ .... r ...,,.,.- - 


3 


$42 and under $45 


2 


$45 and nnd«^T $4R. . . , ...,.,..,..,, 




$48 find nn^ler $51 t ,. r . t ...-..- t , r 






$61 and binder $54 






$54 and under $57 












Total 


81 
$37.65 


93 
$39.40 


90 
$31.92 


61 


Median eamintrs.. 


$31.69 
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The median wage for the men in July was $37.65, which in- 
creased in January to $39.40. For the women the median wage in 
July was $31.92 and decreased in January to $31.69. 

The increase in the median rate of earnings for the men is probably- 
due to the fact that during the January period, because of the influenza 
epidemic, many conductors were absent, which necessitated the tak- 
ing of extra runs by those who were on duty. This made the actual 
hours of work for the men very much longer than in July. This fact 
is not brought out in Table VI in the earlier part of this report, as 
only scheduled runs are given there and not actual hours of work. 

Although the actual hours of work for women were considerably 
reduced in January, as indicated in Table Y, there was a reduction 
of only 23 cents in the median rate of earnings received by the 
women in January. The smallness of this reduction is probably 
due to the fact that whereas in July all women were in the group 
of employees who had been employed less than a year and received, 
therefore, 66 cents an hour, in January they had been employed 
more than one year and their wage had been raised to 60 cents an 
hour. 

The similarity of the median rate for the wages of men and women 
during January, as well as July, seems to be conclusive proof that 
the legal limitation of the women's hours has not resulted in dis- 
crimination against them, or in any considerable reduction in their 
wage. The men's higher wage was earned by extra runs and over- 
time, from which it was the object of the law to protect the women. 

HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN KANSAS CITY. 

Number of employees. 

In July, 1919, only 26 women were employed as conductors by the 
Kansas City Eailways Co. Women had been employed first in this 
capacity in June, 1918, according to a report made to the War Labor 
Board, and the largest number employed at any time was 160 on the 
1st of December, 1918. The decrease in numbers of women employed 
between December, 1918, and July, 1919, was caused not by dissatis- 
faction with their work, but by the company's adherence to its policy 
established in February, 1919, of not employing any new women to 
replace those who left from time to time. 

Although the number of women employed at the time this material 
was gathered was so small as to constitute only 1 per cent of the total 
working force, their hours of work and wages are still significant as 
an indication of how the problems of their employment were being 
handled in that commimity. 
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Special resrulations for women. 

The law of Missouri provides for a weekly limitation of 54 hours 
and a daily limitation of 9 hours of work for women in transporta- 
tion. It does not prohibit night work nor limit the hours within 
'which work must be completed. It is the policy of the company that 
'women conductors shall not work more than 8 hours in any one day 
nor more than 54 hours in any one week, nor between the hours of 
8 p. m. and 5 a. m. Occasionally a woman takes a schedule which 
exceeds these limits, but if this is discovered by the officials of the 
company she is reprimanded, and if it occurs a second time she is 
dismissed. 

Seniority rights. 

The women have equal seniority rights with the men on the one 
line on which women are employed, but they are limited in their 
choice of runs to day runs and runs not exceeding nine hours' actual 
running time. 

Time, method, and scope of investigation. 

Representatives of the Women's Bureau visited Kansas City in 
June, 1919. As the Kansas City Railways Co. would give only gen- 
eral information as to the numbers of women employed, and would 
not permit examination of their run sheets or pay rolls, it was neces- 
sary to secure information from other sources. The material in this 
report was obtained from interviews with officials of the company 
and of the union, from the women conductors themselves, and from 
ntiaterial in the files of the War Labor Board. 

Schedules were obtained from 10 of the 26 women conductors 
themselves, as the records of the company were not available. As 
these schedules represent the hours of over one-third of the total 
number employed, and as the women from whom they were secured 
were selected at random, these hours may be assumed to be repre- 
sentative of the prevailing hours for women on the street railways of 
Kansas City. 

Hours. 

Table XX gives the hours of service for those 10 women on week 
days and on Sundays. 
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Tabt^ XX. — Actual hours of toork and over-all hours for 10 women street car 

conductors in Kansas City in July, 1919, 



Conductor's No. 


Actual hours worked. 


Dally 
over-all 
hours. 


DaUy. 


Sunday. 


Weekly. 


1 


Hrs. m, 
4 50 
7 49 

6 44 

7 38 

7 30 

8 01 
4 51 

8 10 

9 07 
7 18 


Hrt. m. 
4 SO 
4 00 

4 06 
6 26 

3 30 

5 00 

4 51 
3 22 

6 32 


Hrt. m. 
33 50 
50 64 
44 30 
61 14 
48 30 
63 06 
88 67 
52 22 
61 14 
43 48 


Hrs. m. 
4 fiO 


2 , 


11 45 


3 


10 05 


4 


13 18 


5 


12 00 


6 


12 33 


7 .* 


4 51 


8 


12 48 


9» 


18 07 


10 : 


9 U7 









A Reprimanded for working overtime. 

The figures given in this table show remarkably short hours for 
the women when compared with the hours of women conductors in 
other localities. Only one of the 10 women had a schedule of nine 
hours, and the greater number of women worked between seven 
and eight hours a day. Sunday runs were also short, three, four, 
and five hours, with only one as long as six hours. Neither were the 
over-all hours very long. Thirteen hours and 18 minutes is the 
longest period required to perform the day's work, 10, 11, and 12 
hours being the more usual over-all time. Of course, these hours 
are the scheduled hours and do not show the actual hours worked, 
but even so, they indicate that long hours are not one of the handi- 
caps of employment for women on the Kansas City Street Railways. 

To show how the runs are arranged so as to secure short hours 
for women the actual schedules for the 10 women on week days and 
Sundays are given in Table XXI. 

Table XXI. — Schedules of 10 women conductors employed in July, 1919, hy the 

Kansas City Street Railways Co, 



Conductor's No. 



1 

2 

5 

7 , 

10 



Duration of periods of work for each conductor on— 



Week days. 



Onat— 



7.35 a. m. 
6.40 a. m. 
6.29 a. m. 
6.17 a. m. 
7.00 a. m. 
5.55 a. m. 



5.12 a. m. 
5.05 a. m. 
9.05 a. m. 



Off at— 



12.25 p. m. 
12.39 a. m. 

8.42 a. m. 

8.34 a. m. 

9.30 a. m. 

8.48 a.m. 



0.22 a. m. 

9.28 a.m. 

11.40 a.m. 



Onat— 



3.35 
12.03 
2.14 
2.00 
1.20 
1.15 
2.00 
1.28 
1.29 



p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p«m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 



Off at— 



6.25 p. m. 

4.34 p. m. 

7.35 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 
6.28 p. m. 
6.08 p. m. 
6.00 p. m. 
6.12 p. m. 
6.12 p. m. 



Sundays. 



Onat— 



7.35 a.m. 

1.14 p.m. 

2.14 p.m. 

12.45 p. m. 

1.15 p.m. 

9.36 a. m. 
1.28 p. m. 



Off at— 



12.35 p.m. 

0) 
5.20 p.m. 
7.40 p.m. 

(») 

5.45 p.m. 

6.06 p.m. 

12.58 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 



^ Not over four hours. 



*3i hours. 
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There were 37 runs on the line on which women were employed 
and only three of these runs took less than nine hours. To insure 
that the women should work not more than eight hours a day they 
were given the choice of the first or second half of a day's run. The 
other half of the day they took a short part of another run or a 
short extra run. Table XXI shows that some of the women had the 
greater part of their work in the morning and only one or two hours 
in the afternoon, while others worked one or two hours in the 
morning and four or five in the afternoon. There is no way of de- 
termining which of these arrangements is the more satisfactory, 
as the desirability of schedules in such cases would depend almost 
entirely upon individual preference. 

Wages. 

Wages for both men and women began at 36 cents an hour and 
increased 1 cent an hour with each six months of service until a 
maximum of 40 cents was reached. Seventy-five dollars a month 
was guaranteed to both men and women if they took whatever runs 
were offered and reported on time. A conductor must work 7 hours 
and 14 minutes a day for 30 days a month, or 50 hours and 38 
minutes a week to earn the guaranty, although it is paid whether 
or not as many hours as this are worked. The company claimed 
that while men, even the extras, usually worked the number of hours 
covered by the guaranty so that it was not an extra expense to the 
company, the women cost them 57 cents an hour because of careful 
adjustment of their hours which was necessary and the extra amount 
which was paid them in the form of the guaranty when they had 
not worked a sufficient number of hours to earn it. This statement 
is hardly borne out by the study of the 10 representative sched- 
ules. Of the women working on these 10 schedules three were not 
eligible for the guaranty, as two of them had but half-day runs and 
one refused to take early morning runs. The schedules of the 
remaining seven girls show that five worked more than 50 hours 
and 38 minutes, the number of hours and minutes necessary to earn 
the guaranty. This left only two girls who received the guaranteed 
wages of $75 without working the full time necessary to earn it. 
One of these girls worked 44 hours and 30 minutes and one worked 
48 hours and 30 minutes, making the cost to the company of the 
guaranty for this whole group 8 hours and 15 minutes a week above 
the actual time worked. The cost of arranging the women's hours is, 
of course, impossible to ascertain, but it does not seem likely that 
it can be so great as to raise the cost of the employment of the 
women as much as was stated by the con?pany. 
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It was not possible to secure the record of the actual amounts 
earned by the women, but the $75 monthly guaranty can be taken as 
an indication of the average monthly earnings for the women. 

Four of the women had been with the company for a year, and 
six had worked as conductors more than six months but less than a 
year. Four had never worked before, three had previously done 
housework, one had done sewing, one factory work, and one had been 
a post-office clerk. Only two of these women were single and only 
three were not supporting dependents. Seven women were support- 
ing 16 dependents. 

TICKET AGENTS AND COLLECTORS. 

HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN BOSTON. 

Number of employees. 

The women employees of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. work 
as collectors (ticket agents) and as station receivers. As collectors 
their position with the company is well established, as they have 
been working in this capacity since 1905 and constitute practically 
the entire force of collectors. Women station receivers have been 
employed only since 1917. There are nine of them, and they work 
in the car barns, receiving the money and transfers turned in by 
the conductors. They also issue transfers to the conductors. There 
are no men station receivers on the day shifts from 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
and from 3 to 11 p. m., but the night shift, from 11 p. m. to 6 a. m., 
is taken by men. As the work of the women station receivers does 
not present the problems incident to the work of ticket agents and 
conductors, and as it is done under very different conditions, this 
group is not included in the report. 

Table XXII shows the numbers and proportions of men and 
women employed as regular and extra collectors. 

Table XXII. — Number and per cent of men and w<ymen employed as regular asid 
extra coUectorSt Boston Elevated Railway Co., July, 1919, 





Kumber of men and 
women who were em- 
ployed as — 


Total 




Regular 
collectors. 


Extra 
collectors. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Uen 


5 
199 




5 
248 


3 


WomAit .^^ ««.•«..•.•.•..•.•...••••••••••••••••••• 


49 


98 






Total 


204 
80.6 


49 
19.4 


253 
100 


100 


PtfOttDt.. ........•.....•...-.•..••.. 









On July 16, 1919, there were 248 women and 6 men employed. 
Women constituted 98 per cent of the total force. Nearly one-fifth 
of the collectors worked as extras. 
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Special regulations for women. 

Up to July 17, 1919, the hours of women on the elevated railways 
were limited to 10 in any one day and 54 in any one week. On that 
date a new law went into effect prohibiting the employment of 
women in transportation for more than nine hours in any day or 
48 hours in any week, and the company was obliged to change its 
former schedule of hours to conform with this law. There is no 
prohibition of night work for women in transportation companies in 
Massachusetts, but the stations in Boston are closed from four to five 
hours every night, so women are not employed during those hours. 

Time, method, and i^ope of investigation. 

The material for this report was secured for two different periods 
during the summer and fall of 1919. The first information was 
collected during the early part of July, 1919, when the company 
allowed the agents of the Women's Bureau to take from the run 
and pay sheets figures showing the numbers employed and the 
hours and wages in force before the new law went into effect. The 
new schedules which were to be used after the law went into effect 
were also secured at this time, and interviews were held with 
officials of the railway company, of the union, and of the State de- 
partment of labor, and with many of the women collectors. Later 
on, after the law had been in effect for some time, additional infor- 
mation was secured from the records of the company to show altera- 
tions in the number of women employed and the hours and wages 
of extra collectors in October, 1919. 

Effect of the law on number of women employed. 

It had been stated by the company early in July that they did 
not expect to employ any more girls under the 8-hour schedule 
than formerly. They estimated that the hours for each station 
varied from 19 to 20 out of the 24 hours, as the stations were closed 
from 4 to 5 hours at night. Two girls, working on a 9-hour 
shift in a 19-hour period, left 1 hour for the relief girl. Two 
girls working 9-hour shifts in a 20-hour period left 2 hours for 
the relief. In the new 8-hour schedule the working period for 2 
girls would be 16 hours, leaving 3 hours and 4 hours for the relief. 
As the relief girl can never take care of more than 2 stations this 
new schedule merely puts her on a 7-hour schedule instead of her 
former 4-hour one. 

In September it was found that an increase in fare from 8 to 10 
cents had come into effect almost simultaneously with the new sched- 
ule. The reduction in traffic, which resulted from this increased 
fare, affected the number of collectors which were necessary. It 
was also found that the 10-cent fare almost eliminated the handling 
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of pennies and made it possible to make change so much more rapidly 
that fewer collectors were needed. It was estimated in September 
by a representative of the company that under normal conditions it 
would have been necessary to increase the number of collectors from 
5 to 10 per cent to maintain satisfactory conditions under the eight- 
hour schedule. Because of the increased fare, however, there had 
been a slight decrease in the number of collectors employed, in spite 
of the shorter hours they worked. 

Seniority rights. 

There is one main seniority list with three sublists for the different 
divisions of the railways. If a vacancy occurs in any sublist the 
position can be chosen by any collector according to her standing 
on the man seniority list. When a new time table is issued chang- 
ing the hours in the different divisions, each collector chooses her 
shift according to her standing in her own subdivision. There is 
a special seniority list for extras. The extra who is highest on this 
seniority list takes the first vacancy on the list of regulars. The few 
men who are employed as collectors are used only at two stations 
and are not on the seniority list. 

Choice of runs. 

None of the women who were interviewed knew her seniority 
number, but merely the shifts from which runs could be chosen. One 
woman chose an "early" shift because she liked her evenings at 
home. Another selected a late shift so that she could rest and do 
her housework in the morning. One girl chose to be a relief agent, 
substituting for regular agents on their days off, because this work 
gave her three early days and three late days, which meant some 
mornings and some evenings to herself. The company said about 
half the girls chose the regular and half the relief shifts. The girls 
themselves seemed to consider from 8.40 a. m. to 4.40 p. m. the 
choicest shift, so this is the shift which is usually chosen first. 

Relief periods. 

No relief periods or regular time for luncheon were arranged for 
under either the old or the new schedules, although the collectors 
could usually get the station agent or station sweeper to relieve them 
for a short time. Under the old schedule relief periods were not 
so essential, as the day's work was usually broken into two parts, 
but the lack of relief periods during the eight-hour shifts was a 
considerable hardship. One girl who was interviewed in October 
said she preferred the old nine-hour day in two shifts to the present 
straight eight hours. " Eight hours on a stretch is awfully long to 
be shut up in a little box," she remarked. For lunch she said she 
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sometimes went out and bought something while the station agent 
relieved her, and sometimes she brought food with her, ate it, and 
attended to business at the same time. 

Hours. 

The schedules given in this account as for July 17, 1919, are the 
schedules which were planned by the company to go into effect on 
that date. It is most interesting to see the great improvement in 
the working hours which was brought about at this time. Table 
XXIII gives in detail some representative schedules which were in 
effect before the nine-hour law was passed. 

Tabu: XXIII. — Representative schedules of hours of work of women cdlectori 

on Boston elevated trains prior to July 17, 1919. 

RAPID TRANSIT DIVISION— SCHEDULE l.i 



Day. 



3 weekdays.. 
1 week day... 
Saturday..... 
Sunday 



-^^.^^mm^ 



Duration of p^iods of work on each speei^ed 

day. 



Onat— 



5.30 a. m. 

5.30 a. m. 
11.00 a.m. 
11.30 a. m. 



Off at— 



11.00 a. m. 
11.00 a. m. 

6.00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 



Onat— 



2.00 p.m. 

9.30 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 



Offat- 



6.00 p. m. 

11.30 p. m. 
12.30 a. m. 



Time 
worked. 



H. wi. 

30 

5 30 

(0 

10 00 



Time With- 
in which 
work was 

completed. 



12 30 

5 30 

12 30 

13 00 



SCHEDULE 2.« 



4 week days 

Saturday 

Sunday 



•••••*•••■«•< 



7.00 a. m. 
6.15 a.m. 
5.55 a. m. 


10.00 a. m. 
11.15 a.m. 
11.00 a. m. 


3.00 p. m. 
2.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 
6.15 p.m. 
6.00 p. m. 


8 00 
00 
05 



13 00 
12 00 
12 05 



SCHEDULE 3.« 



3 weekdasrs 

Saturday and Sunday... . 
Wednesday , 



11.00 a.m. 
11.00 a. m. 
12.30 p. m. 



2.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
6.10 p.m. 



6.00 p. m. 
6.00 p. m. 



12.40 a. m. 
12.40 a. m. 



9 40 
9 40 
6 40 



13 40 

13 40 

5 40 



SCHEDULE 4.« 



3 week days 

Monday 

Saturday 

Sunday......... 



11.00 a. m. 

5.30 a. m. 
12.00 m. 

6.00 a. m. 



2.00 p. m. 
11.00 a.m. 

6.30 p. m. 
11.00 a.m. 



6.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 

2.66 p. m. 



12.00 m. 
6.00 p. m. 

6.66 p.m. 



9 00 

9 30 

6 30 

9 00 



13 00 

12 30 

6 30 

12 00 



1 Schedule 1 provides f r one whole day and one-half day off each week, 
s Schedules 2, 3, and 4 provide for one week day off ea<^ week. 

These schedules seem to illustrate almost all of the undesirable 
conditions incident to this kind of work. A woman who worked on 
schedule 1 started work at 5.30 a. m. three days a week, and did not 
finish until 6 p. m. Although she worked only 9^ hours during this 
time it really took 12J hours for her to complete her day's work. 
On Saturday she did not have to go to work until 11 in the morning, 
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but she did not get oflf duty until 11.30 that night. Sunday die 
worked from 11.30 a. m. until 12.30 Monday morning, and then 
started in again at 5.30 Monday morning on the nezt week's routine. 
One day of 10 hours' work in 13 hours' time, four days of 9^ hours' 
work in 12J hours' time, beginning work sometimes at 6.30 a. m., 
sometimes at 11 a. m., and ending it at 6 or 11.80 p. m. or 12.30 a. m., 
and at least one night a week having the late hour of stopping work 
aiid the early hour of beginning the next day so close together that 
a very insufiicient time was possible for rest, were the conditions 
which this schedule imposed upon those whose hours were regulated 
by it. Similar conditions existed in the other schedules which were 
given to the investigators by the women themselves. 

In marked contrast are the new schedules as arranged by the com- 
pany after the passage of the 9-hour law. The arrangement of these 
schedules and the number of men and women who were to be em- 
ployed on the different shifts are shown in Table XXIV. 

Table XXIV. — N^umber and per cent of men and women regular collectors work- 
ing on each shift, Boston Elevated trains^ July 17, 1919, 



■ 


— -1 

Number and per cent of men and women regular collectors working on— 




5.30 a.m. to 

1.30 p. m. 

shift. 


8.30 a.m. to 

4.30 p. m. 

^ft. 


4.30p.m.tO 

12.30 a. m. 

shift 


SpUt shifts.^ 




5.30 a. m. to 8.30 
a. m* 1.30 p. m. 
to 6.30 p. m. 


5.30 a. m. to 8.30 
a.m.; 1.30 p.m. 
to 4.40 p. m. 


Total. 


Men ;. 


2 
35 


1 
36 


2 

73 






5 


Women 


25 


10 


179 






Total 


37 


37 


75 


25 


10 


U4 



iThere are two divisiona on the Boston Elevated trains—" Rapid Transit " and Division No. 8. The 
shifts on these two divisions were not identical, but as the difference was only in beginning and ending 
two shifts 10 minutes earlier and later the hours for the two divisions are grouped together. Ten agents 
on Division No. 8, however, who worked on the split shift stopped work at 4.40 instead of 6.30 as in ttie 
Rapid Transit division, shortening the work day oy 1 hour and 50 minutes. 

All women working on either the regular or split shifts had an 
eight-hour day and a six-day week under this new arrangement of 
hours. The six-day week was made possible by the provision of 
relief collectors who substituted for the regulars on their days oflf. 
The eight-hour day was worked without any regular relief period or 
time for meals. 

To replace regulars and reliefs who were absent there were a cer- 
tain number of extra collectors employed. In July before the new 
schedule went into effect, there were 49 women extra collectors. In 
September there were 53 women employed as extra collectors, but 10 
of these women did not work at all during the 14-day period for 
which the hours were taken. 
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Table XXV shows the total hours and number of days worked by 
the women extra collectors during 14 days in June and 14 days in 
October. 

Table XXV. — Hours and number of days worked by women extra collectors on 
Boston Elevated Railways, June 14-27, and Oct, 4-17, 1919, 



■ 


Number of womon who worked— 


Total hours worked. 


Under 7 
days. 


7 days. 


8 days. 


9 days. 


10 days. 




June. 


Oct 

14 
1 


June. 


Oct. 


June. 


Oct. 


June. 


Oct 


June. 


Oct 


Under 48 


4 




1 








2 

1 






48 and under 56 




2 


1 

1 






56 and under ^4 














64 and under 72 


















1 


72 and under 80 














1 




1 




80 and under 88 














1 


88 and under 96 






















96 and under 104 






















104 and over 












































Total 


4 

8.2 


15 
34.9 




1 
2.3 




2 

4.7 


3 
6.1 


3 
7.0 


1 
2.0 


2 


Per cent 


4.7 













Numh^ of women who worked— 






Total hours worked. 


11 days. 

• 


12 da3rs. 


13 days. 


Total. 


Number. 


Percent. 




June. 


Oct. 


June. 


Oct. 


June. 


Oct. 


Jime, 


Oct, 


June. 


Oct. 


Under 48 






1 
5 
3 
2 
4 
6 
4 
3 
4 








5 
6 
5 
3 

7 
6 
5 
8 
4 


17 
5 

1 
2 
2 
5 
10 
1 


10.2 
12.2 
10.2 

6.1 
14.3 
12.2 
10.2 
16.3 

8.2 


39.5 


48 and under 56 




1 
...... 

1 
1 
2 








11.6 


6§ and under 64 


1 


1 
...... 

3 

8 






2.3 


64 and under 72 


1 




4.7 


72 and under 80 


1 


4.7 


80 and under 88 






11.6 


88 and under 96 


1 
5 






23.3 


96 and under 104 




1 


2.3 


104 and over 






















Total 


8 
16.3 


6 
13.9 


32 
65.3 


13 
30.2 


1 
2.0 


1 
2.3 


49 


43 






Percwit 


100.0 


100.0 











The figures given in this table show tha:t over one-third of the 
women in October worked less than half of the time during the 
14-day period, as less than 48 hours was worked by 39.5 per cent 
of the women during this period and 34.9 pet cent worked less than 
7 of the 14 days. 

The arrangement of the June schedules seemed to have been more 
satisfactory from the point of view of regularity of employment, 
for during the 14 days in June 65.3 per cent of the women extra 
collectors worked on 12 days and only 10.2 per cent worked less 
than 48 hours. On the other hand, a very much larger group of 
women in June worked more than 96 hours, the equivalent of two 
48-hour weeks, during this same period of 14 days, 16.3 per cent 
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having worked over 96 and less than 104 hours, and 8.2 per cent 
having worked more than 104 hours, making a total of 24.5 per cent 
who worked over 96 hours in 14 days in June. Only 2.3 per cent 
of the women extra collectors worked over 96 hours in October. 

Less overtime and more undertone seems to have been the result 
of the rearrangement of the schedules for the extra collectors. The 
question of the amount of overtime is illustrated more fully in 
IPable XXVI, which shows the amount of overtime worked by the 
extra collectors during the two periods. Although 9 hours is the 
legal working day in Massachusetts, 8 hours is the standard day on 
the street railways through contract with the union. 

This table shows a very remarkable improvement in October, 
from the standpoint of the elimination of overtime work. 

Table XXVI. — Total overtime^ worked by extra agents during pay periods, 
June 14-27 and October ^-17, 1919^ on the Boston Elevated Railways. 





- 






Number of agents who worked overtime. 


Total hours worked. 


Number of 

agents who 

worked no 

overtime. 


Under one 
hour. 


One 
hour. 


Over 

Ihotu* 

and 

under 

2. 


2 

hours 

and 

under 

3. 


hours 

and 

under 

4. 


4 

hours 

and 

under 

5. 


5 

hours 

and 

under 

6. 


6 

hours 

and 

under 

7. 




June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


Juj^e. 


Octo- 
ber. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


Under 48 


1 
1 
1 


15 


1 


2 
1 


...... 


1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 


...... 

2 
1 
1 
1 


1 






48 and tinder 56^-. -t^-*.*--^---^ 






56 and under 64 








f>4 and under 72^ ^^,T^,,,r-T.,..T.- 




2 
1 

1 
4 
1 




1 








72 and under 80. *...... 






1 


2 

1 


2 


80 and under 88,.... ^^,^,,,^^! 








2 


88 and under 96r^........ 








2 


06 and under 104 
















1 


104 and over............. 















































Total 


3 


31 


1 


12 


1 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


7 




, 1 






Number of agents who worked overtime.. 




Total hours worked. 


7 

hours 

and 

under 

8. 


8 

hours 

and 

under 

9. 


9 
hours 

and 
under 

10. 


10 

hours 

and 

under 

11. 


11 

hours 

and 

under 

12. 


12 

hours 
and 

under 
13. 


13 
hours 

and 
under 

14. 


14 

hours 

and 

under 

15. 


15 

hours 

and 

under 

16. 


16 

hours 

and 

under 

17. 


Total. 




June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


TTndfic48 






















I 

5 
3 
7 
6 
5 
8 
4 


17 


AR And undAr 56. .•..•••.... 














••^ 








5 


fifi and under 64,T,-T,r. 






















1 


64 and under 72 






















2 


72 and under 80*.. .......w. 








1 














2 


80 and under 88 ^ 


1 








1 










4 


88 and under 96............ 




1 


2 

1 












11 


fi6 and under 104 ........ t r . 






1 


2 


1 
1 


...... 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 


104 and over., .....•.•••... 
















••f 










Total.. 


1 


...«•• 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


. 2 


2 


49 


43 







1 Time worked over 8 hours in any one day is considered overtime. 
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Thirty-one extra collectors in October did not work more than 
8 hours on any day during the 14-day period, and the remaining 12 
worked less than a total of one hour over 8 hours a day during this 
same period. In June, 16 collectors worked from 9 to 17 hours of 
overtime during the 14 days, and 29 worked from 1 to 8 hours over- 
time. 

Wages. 

In June the wage rate paid to both collectors and station receivers 
was 40 cents an hour. In October this rate was increased to 48 cents 
an hour. Allowing for an 8-hour day 6 days a week, this would 
make the weekly wage for regular collectors $23.04, of $46.08 for the 
14-day period. Collectors are also allowed their car fare. 

Extras were guaranteed pay for ^ hours a day 6 days a week, and 
unless disqualified by reporting late or refusing to take the position 
assigned they were paid for the hours whether or not they had 
worked them. 

Table XXVII shows the wages received and the number of hours 
worked by the women extra collectors. 

Table XXVII. — Wages received ty women extra collectors on the Boston 
Elevated Railways during 14 daps in June and October, 1919 , by number of 
hours worked. 



' - ■ ' 1 r ' ' 


V 


Ntunber of women who worked— 




Wage received. 


Under 48 
hours. 


48 and 

under 56 

hours. 


66 and 

under 64 

hours. 


64 and 

under 72 

hours. 


72 and 

under 80 

hours. 


f 


June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


Jime. 


Octo- 
ber. 


June. 


Octo- 
ber. 


Under fl8i 


3 

1 


8 


















SlSand under $21 - 


















S21 and under $24 


. 


1 


1 














$24 and und^r $27 ^ 






1 












$27 and under $30 








1 
1 










• • • •••j 


tHO and under $.^ 




2 
2 
3 
2 


2 

3 


2 
2 








2 
1 

4 


• • • ••• 


$33 and u^d^r $3ft ^ 


1 




3 


•,••».. 




$26 and under ^9 




f3Q and under $42 r r-.w 






2 




1 




2 


• • • *•• 

1 
1 


$42 and under $45 




$45 and under $48 






















$48 and over 










- 




















. 














Total i... 


5 


17 


e 


6 


6 


1 


3 


2 


. 7 


2 
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Table XXYII. — Wageg recetveS bv women emtra coUectora on the Botton 
Elevated RaUwapt during H dayi in Jvne and OotoJier, 1919, by number of 
hours worked — Con tinned. 





Number «C women who worked— 


W»ge received. 


rS= 


SSBDd 

under te 
houra. 


uAdwlM 


isiss: 


Total. 




time. 


Octo- 


June 


Octo- 
ber 


,^. 


Oclo- 


,™. 


Orio- 


lune. 


Otrto- 




















\ 


g 




































































































1 






J 




















...... 


I 


:::::: 


3 














I 


























1 
































« 


* 


» 


" 


8 


' 


) 





W 









Although there was a larger number of women in October than in 
June who received less than $18 there was also a larger group in 
October who received more than $39. The median wage for the 
women extra collectors in June was $36.f>0 and in October $40.38, the 
increase being due mainly to the increase in the wage rate. 

In considering the larger number of women who worked less than 
7 days and less than 48 hours during the 14 days in October and 
the larger number in June who worked over 96 hours during a 
similar period, it is very significant to see that the median wage 
increased in October to such a considerable extent in spite of the 
evident shortening of the hours. Twenty-three women in June re- 
ceived between $33 and $39, and 23 women in October received 
between $39 and $48. 

HOUBS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN CHICAGa 

Numlwr of emi^yccs. 

Women were employed by the Chicago Elevated trains as ticket 
agents but not as conduct^. The company has used women as 
ticket agents since the establishment of the transportation system, 
and their employment has been satisfactory apparently, as the number 
of women considerably exceeds the number of men. Accprding to 
the figures given by the company the average number of women em- 
ployed from January 1 to April SO, 1919, was 476. During the same 
period there were 343 men, making a total of 819 ticket agents, which 
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was said to be the usual number employed. At the time of the in- 
vestigation the traffic sheet showed a total of 857 agents. Table 
XXVTII gives the number and proportion of men and women, 
regular and extra agents* 

Tabus XXVIII. — Number and'per cen4 of men and women employed m regular 
and extra agent8> on the CMco^o Elevated trains^ June, 19^19^ 





Number and per cent 
of men and women 
employed as— 


Total. 




Regular 
agents. 


Extra, 
agents. 


Mmirtier. 


Feeeent. 


Hen. 


339 

427 


33 

68 


362 
495 


42 


Women 


5S 






Total 


75« 


101 


857 








PflT Cel t r 


S&3 


11.8 




100 









1 In September there were 117 extra agents, 35 of them men and 82 women. 

Special regulations for women. 

The Illinois law regulating hours of work lor women permits a 
10-hour day and a 70-hour week, and does not prohibit night, work. 
The hours of women working on the Chdcago Elevated trains are 
regulated, however, so that their regular shifts are of eight hours* 
duration, and no women are on the night shifts. 

Time, method, and scope of investigation. 

The material for this report was gathered in June, 1919. Supple- 
mentary information on the hours and wages of extra agents was 
secured in September, 1919. Officials of the Chicago Elevated trains 
cooperated with the agents of the- Women's Bureau by making avail- 
able the traffic sheets and other records of the company from which 
the information given in this report was secured. Additional in- 
formation was also secured from members of the union and from the 
State department of labor. 

Seniority rights. 

The dioice of station and shift ia based on^ the senioritg^ rights of 
the employees. The company maintains four s^ority lists, one 
each for the regular men^ regular women, extra men, and extra 
women agents. To get on the regular list an extra must first work 
up through the extra list. A system of rotation by which agents 
are employed first at one station and then at another is also based 
on seniori^ rights. Each of the four lines in Chicago is divided into 
subdivisions of five or six stations and agents serve only one month 
at each station. Every four months the agents can choose, accord- 
ing to their seniority, the first station in which they prefer to begin 
the period of rotation. They must, however, work in the other 
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stations belonging to the same subdivision for the remaining three 
months of the period. One reason given by company officials for 
this plan of rotation was that traffic was heavy in some stations and 
light in others and this method helped to equalize the work. 

Men are hired and have seniority rights for night work only, al- 
though they are assigned to day shifts in certain localities by agree- 
ment between the company and the women employees. 

Relief periods. 

Where travel is light and stations equipped with toilet facilities, 
no relief periods are provided for the agents, but at busy stations 
and stations that are not provided with toilet facilities they are given 
relief by relief agents. At certain busy stations where two or more 
agents are on duty at one time they are allowed to relieve each 
other. Agents are employed seven days a week. 

Hours. 

The most significant fact which was disclosed by this study in 
Chicago was that the hours of the men and women ticket agents 
were so arranged that the women did not work on the night shift. 
This arrangement was made in spite of the fact that the Illinois 
law did not prohibit the employment of women at night. 

HOURS Of BEOniiAR AGENTS. 

Hours were arranged so that there were three regular shifts of 
eight hours each, the first shift from 7 a. m. to 3 p. m., the second 
from 3 to 11 p. m., and the third from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. Only 
men worked on the 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. shift. Women regular agents 
worked mainly on the first and second shifts, but a small number 
of them worked on what are called "split tricks," or shifts the 
hours of which either are not consecutive or are consecutive but do 
not coincide with the hours of any regular shift. 

Table XXIX gives the number and per cent of men and women 
regular agents on each shift and on split tricks. 



Table XXIX. — Number and per cent of men an4 womsn regular agents worTcmg 
on each shift and on split tricks on the Chicago Elevated trains, June, 1919, 



I , 



Men i 4 

Women 

Total 



Number and per cent of men and women regular 
agents working on-^ 



7 a. m. to 3 

p. m. shift. 



Num* 
ber. 



21 
103 

-» — 



214 



Per 

cent. 



Num- 
ber. 



10 
90 



100 



3 p. m. to 
11 p.m.sbift. 



61 
163 



224 



Per 
cent. 



27 
73 



100 



II p.m. to 7 
a. m. shift. 



Num- 
ber. 



221 



221 



Per 
cent. 



100 



100 



Split 
tricks. 



Num' 
ber. 



2 
21 



23 



Per 
cent. 




91 



100 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



306 
377 



682 



Per 

cent. 



46 
65 



100 
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As the regular agents who did not work on split tricks had a 
regular eight-hour day without overtime, the arrangement of their ' 
hours was simple, particularly as a seven-day week was the practice 
for both men and women, and no relief periods were arranged. 

The actual hours and the over-all hours of the 23 regular agents 
who worked on split tricks and of the extra agents are more signifi- 
cant. Table XXX shows the actual hours of work, the number of 
hours within which the work was completed, and the number of splits 
in each working day for regular agents working on split tricks. 

Table XXX; — Hours of work of split-trick agents on Chicago Elevated trains 
and the number of hours within which work was completed. 



Number of agents. 


Actual 
daily hours. 


overall 
dally hours. 


Number of 
splits. 


2 


Hf^. -Win. 

6 16 

7 00 
7 00 
7 30 
7 45 

7 45 

8 00 
8 00 
8 15 
8 30 


Hrs, Min. 

12 00 

11 45 

7 00 

11 30 

7 45 
10 00 

8 00 

12 00 
12 00 
10 00 


1 


1 


1 


8 






2 








1 








1 




1 


2 


1 







A "split trick" does not necessarily mean that a run is divided 
into two parts. Runs the hours of which do not coincide with those 
of one of the regular shifts are also called split tricks. It is signifi- 
cant that 11, or nearly 50 per cent, of these split-trick agents worked 
consecutive hours of eight or less, and that the hours of three 
other agents, although not consecutive, were within a total period 
of 10 hours. 

The foregoing tables show that hours have been arranged in Chi- 
cago so that among the 377 women in a group of 682 regular ticket 
agents not one worked at night, only 12 worked over eight hours a 
day or hours that were not consecutive, and only nine did not com- 
plete their day's work in 10 hours or less. These conditions pre- 
yailed in spite of the fact that the Illinois law permits a daily total 
of 10 hours of work, and also allows the employment of women at 
night. 

HOUBS OF EXTRA AGENTS. 

In addition to the regular agents who work on the eight-hour 
shifts and those who work on the split tricks there is another group 
of agents employed by the Chicago Elevated trains to substitute for 
absentees and to fill in on special tricks. The problem of the em- 
ployment of these extra agents lies in the arrangement of their work 
so that they may be assured of comparative regularity of employ- 
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lat the boon worked maj be soBcieiit to giuruitee an 
\gt. The sctnsl sTTangement of the bonrs of eztru 
coincided with tbe boura woAed bj tiie n^ular Mgatts either on the 
ei^tt-faoor diifts or ra the split tricks. There was a grutrmnty of 
pay f <»- mi least three honn' waA for any extra who was called 
and tbe work was carefnll; ngnlated by tlie rompan; so that the 
majority worked -a full o^it-honr day whoi they were called. 

Table XXXT shows the nnmber of days worked by each extra 
who was onployed from Septonber 1 to 15, and the total number of 
boon worked by each extra during the same period. 
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The fignres here are for a different period from that for which the 
other figures in this report are given, so that the total nomber of 
extra agents does not agree with the nomber employed in June, when 
the earlier material was collected. 

This table shows that the hours of the greater number of extra 
agents in Chicago were arranged ao that they bad sufficient work 
during the pay p^od to guarantee them an adequate wage. Only 
12 per cent of the extra agents daring the period from September 
1 to 19 worked less than 88 honrs. Twenty-three per cent of them 
worked over 88 but less t^an 104 honrs, the equivalent of 18 working 
days of 8 hours each, and 40 per cent worked over 104 honrs but 
less than 120 hours, the equivalent of 15 working days of 8 hours 
each. 

Begularity of work was also arranged in their schedules, for Table 
XXXI shows that only 9, or 7.8 per cent of the total number of 
women, worlted less thui 11 days during the pay period of 15 days, 
and 77, or over 65 per cent, woriced 14 or 15 daya 
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Because of the arrangements of shifts, however, for many em- 
ployees on street railways the actual hours of work during a given 
period can not alone serve to indicate the regularity of employment. 
An agent might work every day out of the 15, but her hours might 
be so irregular as to cause her considerable inconvenience. It is, 
therefore, interesting to note in Table XXXII the amount of over- 
time that was worked by this same group of extra agents during the 
period from September 1 to 16. The time worked over 8 hours 
in any one day is counted as overtime. 

Tabtje XXXII. — Total overtime^ worked "by extra agents from September 1 to 

15y 1919y on the Chicago Elevated trains. 





Number 
of agents 

who 
worked 
no 
over- 
time. 


Number of agents who worked overtime in the period. 


Total number of hours 
worked. 


Under 1 
hour. 


2 and un- 
der 3. 


3 and un- 
; der4. 


4 and un- 
; der 5. 


6 and un- 
der 7. 


7 and un- 
der 8. 


8 and un- 
; der 9. 


T 9 and un- 
der 10. 


10 and un- 
der 11. 


12andim- 
der 13. 


16andun- 
: der 17. 


19 and un- 
der 20. 


3 

o 
H 


Under 48 


3 

1 










3 


4R ftTid uider 54 


























1 


66 and under 72 


1 


1 






















2 


72 and under 80 


2 
6 
8 
9 
14 
18 




. . J. . 


















2 


^ f^T(d nn'ier M 


























6 


W and under W. . . .... 


"'i' 


1 

3 

11 


'"'i* 

2 


1 

2 

11 


















10 


96 and under 104 


1 


1 
2 














17 


104 and under 120 


1 


2 










47 


120 










19 


More than 120 




2 


1 


1 






1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


10 
















Total 


61 
52.1 


2 
1.7 


18 
15.4 


4 
3.4 


15 

12.8 


5 
4.3 


3 
2.6 


. 1 

0.9 


3 
2.6 


2 
1.7 


1 
0.9 


1 
0.9 


1 
0.9 


117 


Per cent 


100 







1 Time worked over 8 hours in any one day is considered overtime. 

No overtime at all was worked by 61, or 52 per cent, of the extra 
agents during the pay period ; 33 per cent worked less than 5 hours 
overtime during the 15 days, and 13 per cent worked between 6 and 
13 hours overtime. 

Wages, 

The wage rate for the agents on the Chicago Elevated trains was 
the same for men and women. Kegular agents were paid $4.41 a 
day. As all of the regular agents were scheduled to work seven 
days a week the wage at this rate for the 15-day period would amount 
to $66.15, or $30.87 a week. 

The wage rate for the extra agents was based on the same hourly 
rate as that of the regular agents, 55 cents an hour. Table XXXIII 
shows the wages received by the men and women extra agents from 
September 1 to 15« 
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Tabix XXXIII.-- 
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and 
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1919. 


• extra agouti, CMcaifo, 


jB<!Ii(. I 


Ennifae". 
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Women. 
















10 










































































Tolil 


I81.8!> 


S3 
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The median wage for the men during tiiis period was $61.88, and 
for the women $61.04. All but a. very few of both the men and 
women extra agents received between $50 and $70 during this 15-day 
period, which fact shows that the work of extras is almost always as 
well and, occasionally, better paid than the work oi the regular 
agents. 

o 
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